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1s Beyond YOUR ORION? 


OUNG MAN, what awaits you in the long years 

that lie ahead? Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of young Americans who, in June. will graduate 
from high school. Many of you are going to be 
shocked by the conditions of unemployment existing 
in the civilian world. You are going to be confronted 
by a lot of ‘“‘No Help Wanted”’ signs. 


And even if you are successful in obtaining employ- 
ment, you'll likely be embittered by the nose-to-the- 
grindstone routine in vogue in most business organiza- 
tions. 


Give a thought to the Coast Guard as a career! In 
the Coast Guard you'll find activity; you'll find in- 
teresting and lively work. Whether you are on a cutter 
at sea or serving ashore you will have a position of re- 
sponsibility in the Coast Guard. 


How much do you make now? Chances are you'll 
do better in the Coast Guard. Salaries range from $75 
to over $400 a month—but expenses covered by Coast 
Guard allowances add up to several thousand a year. 


Can you retire—with an income for life? You can 
in the Coast Guard. Investigate this annuity — it’s 
your guaranty of sccurity. For example a Chief Petty 
Officer can retire with as much as $220.50 a month— 
for life! 


Are you making progress in your job? You can in 
the Coast Guard. You get automatic pay increases and 
ample opportunity to advance. Remember it’s a smaller 
service where ability is recognized with many schools 
available for technical training. 


Add them all up—good pay. opportunities to travel, 
learn and progress with lifetime security and you'll 
find it worth your while to check your future in the 
United States Coast Guard! 





Defense is on the lines ! 





“LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days — in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards . . . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals. 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up. and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 


ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They're putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


as many teletypewriter messages a§ 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay, 


Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on thé 
lines, and telephone people are get 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 





LAGER BEER 
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; Wherever you find hospitality, Budweiser is 
GOOD TASTE 


right at home. And it’s been that way, through 


NEVER  ( HANGE Ss the years. Live life, every golden minute of it 


...enjoy Budweiser, every golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N,‘J. 
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Everything moves ship-shape 


eee when you 


USE THE 


~ RAILROADS 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


In peace or war... the railroads of the United States 
handle their national defense assignments efficiently and 
effectively —without delays 

@ Moving large numbers of military personnel and 
equipment is the railroads’ business ...a business in which 
they have invested years of experience and billions 

of dollars. Trains leave on schedule, arrive on schedule... 
travel directly from point of origin to destination. 

Your people eat real meals, sleep in real beds, 

and have room to move around. 

@ Whether you’re moving one man or thousands... 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines or coast guardsmen 

.see that they travel by train— 

the transportation that’s first with the Services. 


The Military Committee of the 
SAVE 10% ‘i 
10% discount allowed Railroads 


for all military travel 
on transportation requests, of the United States 
Also reduced fares 
for furloughees. 
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THE REVIVAL OF BRITAIN’S HOME GUARD 


By MICHAEI 


REYNOLDS 


British Military Commentator and Former War Correspondent. 


Te British Government is tak- 
ing steps to re-establish the auxiliary 
defense organization known during 
the Second World War as the Home 
Guard. 

The original Home Guard came 
into being in the dark days of May, 
1940, when Hitler’s forces were 
overrunning the Low Countries and 
France. The probability that the 
British Isles would in turn be in- 
vaded caused Mr. Churchill’s Coali- 
tion Government to strengthen 
meagre home defense forces. Mr. 
Anthony Eden, then Secretary of 
State for War, broadcast to the na- 
tion, asking British men between 
the ages of 15 and 65, to offer their 
services for the principal (and un- 
paid) duty of fighting the enemy's 
airborne troops as they landed. It 
was hoped to raise a force of 150,- 
000 men. Within a fortnight 400,- 
000 were enrolled. In six weeks 
the number was a million, and by 
the end of the war it had risen to 
more than a million and a half. 

The old Home Guard was never 
required to fight. But by undertak- 
img responsibility for the local de- 
fense of towns and more particu- 
larly villages and village-areas all 
over the country, it enabled the 
regular forces to concentrate on 
training for the offensive. 


The old Home Guard was a 
spontaneous patriotic movement to 
meet a specific threat. The new one 
has been planned deliberately. Its 
proposed formation does not mean 
that the Government consider that 
war has become more likely; they 
are simply going on the assumption 
that when and if war does come, it 
will come suddenly, and that there 
may be an immediate need for third- 
line military units to guard vulner- 
able points, to take action against 
saboteurs, and to oppose local land- 
ings by hostile parachute troops. 
The intention is to keep the force 
at the minimum strength necessary 
to fulfil its task at short notice and 
capable of rapid expansion. To be- 
gin with, about 125,000 men will 
be required, with a peacetime limit 
of about 170,000; in emergency the 
figure might grow to 900,000. 


As formerly, service in the Home 
Guard will be unpaid, and in peace 
it will be on a part-time and en- 
tirely voluntary basis. Volunteers 
will be expected to put in rather 
more than one hour's training a 
week. The only times when they 
will be liable to military law will 
be during actual training or when 
they are mustered. Mustering will 
be an entirely wartime measure, and 
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even in wartime it is not proposed 
to muster the whole of the Home 
Guard for any protracted period; 
the only exception would be the 
threat of a large-scale seaborne in- 
vasion. The Government has given 
assurances that the force will not 
be used in peacetime to intervene 
in industrial disputes. 


The age limits will be from 18 
to 65, and though members of the 
regular forces and certain reservists 
will be ineligible, the new Home 
Guard is likely to include plenty of 
men with recent experience of war. 
It is proposed, at the outset, to arm 
every volunteer with either a rifle 
of a machine-carbine; it remains to 
be seen whether heavier weapons 
will be provided later. Women vol- 
unteers will be employed mostly on 
clerical duties. They will not bear 
arms. 


The new force will start its career 
from a far better position as regards 
equipment than did the old Home 
Guard in 1940. Only two or three 
in every hundred of the men of 
1940 had rifles; the others had to 
make do with shot-guns, home- 
made incendiaries, or weapons of 
even more primitive types. 

The article ts published in 
these pages essentially for the information 


foregoing 


of those civilians who comprised the Coast 
Guard’s Volunteer Port Security Force dur- 
tng World War II. 
Port Security Force was closely patterned 


Our own Volunteer 


after Britain's volunteer Home Guard. It 
is of particular interest to note that Britain 
How- 
that the 
Coast Guard will, at this time, take similar 


ts reactivating its volunteer force. 


ever, there ts not much chance 


action 





THE MAIL BUOY 


HIS month we are omitting the 
extremely popular MAIL BUOY 
because of the need for publishing 
several important feature items. We 


Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 


regret the necessity of omitting the 
MAIL BUOY but we are glad to 
that 





assure our readers this feature 


will be restored to these pages next 


month. In the meantime, send in 


Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 


APRIL, 1952 No. 6 


your letters for publication in the 
MAIL BUOY - 
open forum in all the Service field of 
journalism. 


the most famous 


Volume 25 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
military services as a long-range proving ground, ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
pilotless bomber roars away from its launching observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set bomber, the Matador, designed ” d produced by 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and the first peupithgenss the completed range. Tue Grenn L, 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our e 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S. 
air supremacy! 


© AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1! Marlin Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets + Air Force XB-51 

seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « developmental tactical bomber ¢ Martin airliners * Guided 

Siaateetinn fo extht’s eonseetined Ale Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 missiles ¢ Electronic fire control & radar systems » LEADERS IN 

Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bomber Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-! Plover target drones « Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—When does the next class convene at Groton 
for the Advanced EM (Tel) School? 


A.—The next class for the Advanced EMT School 

at Groton convenes on 7 April, 1952. 
4 * a 

Q.—On the 4th of May, 1951, David Brown and 
F took the test for HM1. Our final averages were about 
3.5. We were told later that we were Numbers 13 
and 14 on the waiting list. On 16 September Brown 
was advanced to HM1. Then in October a third man 
took the test for HM1 and he has since been informed 
that he is Number 4 on the list and I am 6 or 7 on 
the list. I am at a loss to understand how Headquar- 
ters can place this man ahead of me when he took the 
qualifying examination several months after I did. 
After Brown was advanced, I should have been Num- 
ber 1 on the list. 


A.—In the foregoing question we have used a ficti- 
tious name but the question is factual in all other re- 
spects, and we welcome this question because it pro- 
vides a good opportunity to explain the fairness and 
honesty with which Headquarters handles the person- 
nel promotion problem. 


When reports of examinations affecting advance- 
ments to petty officer ratings below Chief are received 
at Headquarters, they are placed on file until a vacancy 
occurs, then they are arranged in accordance with the 
following: 

Examination mark. 

Proficiency in rate mark. 

Ability as Leader of Men mark. 
Continuous Coast Guard service. 

Service in present rate. 

Previous military service. 

Months in grade at time of examination. 


These values are converted into factors by use of 
nomograms which are prepared, using an average 
range of values. For instance, 3.5 in proficiency in 
rate is equal to zero; 4.0 in proficiency in rate is equal 
to 50. When the factors have been computed for all 
values, they are totaled and the reports of examination 
arranged numerically with the examination of the 
man with the highest factor-score on top. The top 
man is then selected for advancement. A man’s stand- 
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ing on the waiting list, therefore, may not be deter- 
mined until such time as a vacancy exists. 

To consider the specific case of John Jones: his 
examination was received with David Brown's and 
their factor-scores were as follows: Jones, 135.5: 
Brown, 157.4. Accordingly, Brown’s name reached 
the top of the list and he was advanced on 16 Sep- 
tember. 

The third man referred to in the foregoing question 
was Jack Black. Black’s examination was received at 
Headquarters in October, 1951. His factor-score was 
170.6 and his advancement was authorized by Head- 
quarters on 17 January, 1952. Note that Black’s 
factor-score was more than 30 points higher than 
Jones’ score. Thus, when a vacancy occurred, Black 
was promoted and Jones was retained on the eligibility 
list in the proper position justified by his factor-score. 

Today’s computation places Jones as Number 8 
on the waiting list but, as can be seen by the foregoing 
facts, his standing may change every time that vacan- 
cies occur. At such time as his name is reached on a 
recomputation, his advancement will be authorized. 

The selection system in vogue at Headquarters for 
filling petty officer ratings below Chief, and which has 
been described above, has proved to be fair and reli- 
able; it takes into consideration all of a man’s qualifi- 
cations and leaves nothing to chance or to personal 
favor. 

Although three fictitious names have been used in 
this answer, the situation actually involved three genu- 
ine persons. And before concluding this answer, your 
Editor would be remiss in his duties if he did not 
here publicly express sincere thanks to Captain B. H. 





Youll love Ln Both! 


= 








HOLIDAY 
An aromatic blend of five 
internationally famous 
tobaccos! 





EDGEWORTH 
A super-mild blend of the choicest, 
world famous White Burleys! 


Americas Finest Pipe Tobaccof 
Represented by FRANCOIS L. SCHWARZ, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 
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Brallier, Chief of Enlisted Personnel Division, for his 
courtesy and cooperation in making it possible for 
the Editor to obtain the information upon which this 
answer is based. 


Q.—Is there an advanced course of instruction at 
Groton, Conn., for men holding the ET rating? If 
so, what are the qualifications? 

A.—There is an Electronics Technician (Advanced) 
course at Groton, Connecticut, for men holding the 
E. T. rating. This is a 30-week course and is avail- 
able to those men having completed the basic Elec- 
tronics Technician course. The minimum require- 
ments are similar to those for the basic course. Men 
selected for this training must have at least two years 
of obligated service remaining upon completion of the 
course. 

* * * 

Q.—Does the Coast Guard assign men to a course 
of instruction at a school for parachute riggers? If 
so, what are the requirements and where is the school 
located? Is there a waiting list for assignment to such 
a school? 

A.—The Coast Guard may obtain quotas in the 
course of instruction for parachute riggers at Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey. This is a 15- 
week course providing technical qualifications for Para- 
chute Rigger, Third Class. Candidates must have a 
G.C.T. score of 50. Age 20-30 preferred. Sewing 
machine experience desirable. Willing to test work 
by jumping. Candidates must have 18 months obli- 
gated service upon entry. Applications should be sub- 
mitted to Commandant (PTP) via the Commanding 
Officer and District Commander. Assignments are 
made in accordance with the needs of the service. 

* ok * 

Q.—I made application for assignment to Y eoman- 

Storekeepers School some time ago. What are my 


chances of being assigned to that school? Also, is there 
any opportunity for me to be assigned to Officers Can- 
didate School? I spent two and one-half years in 
college and have been in the Coast Guard about one 
year. 

A.—There is a rather heavy demand for yeoman- 
storekeeper training and quotas for this school are 
quickly filled. It is recommended that you resubmit 
an application for this course via the Commander, 
11th Coast Guard District, in order to be considered 
for inclusion in the 11th District quota. 

Personnel Circular No. 23-51 sets forth the fol- 
lowing requirements for selection of enlisted men as 
officer candidates: Candidates must have reached their 
21st birthday and not have reached their 31st birth- 
day at time of application. They must hold a bac- 
calaureate degree or have a minimum of two years’ 
college and two years’ service, or three years’ college 
and one year service. In order to qualify under the 
present program you will need either another half 
year of college or an additional year of service. 

+ & * 

Q.—What ts the date for the next class in the 
Electrictan’s Mate School at Groton? 

A.—The present class in the Electrician’s Mate 
School at Groton convened on February 11, 1952, 
This is a 16-week course with a new class convening 
every eight weeks. 

* * * 

Q.—Please settle an argument. Is one petty officer 
rating senior to another? 

A.—For purposes of command, the Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate is the senior petty officer, with other 
petty officers following in the old familiar sequence, 
Space does not permit publishing the respective senior- 
ity of each rating but this information should be avail- 
able at your unit. 





MART KID, that youngster! Smart Chief, that old-timer! The two photos 
that have been merged into a single reproduction to form our front cover 





hit the Editor’s desk on the same day but from two different sections of the 
Coast Guard. ‘“‘Wow!”’ shouted your Editor. ‘‘Here’s our cover material!”’ 


Picture on 


And the Editor coninued to shout. He shouted, “‘Doesn’t every one read 
the MAGAZINE? Don’t youngsters learn their A B C’s on it? Don’t old-timers 
cling to it? Don’t civilians read it to learn about the Coast Guard? Don’t Coast 
Guardsmen read it to learn about civilians? Don’t Coast Guardsmen read it 
aboard ship and don’t their families read it at home? Don’t officers read it? 
Don’t enlisted men read it?” 


Front Cover 
Tells 


Circulation And the Editor glared at his staff as if defying anyone to reply. ‘‘Stop 


shouting,” spoke up one of the boys in the composing room. ‘‘Sure, everyone 
with good common sense reads the MAGAZINE. Let’s use the photos — but 
stop shouting.” 

So your Editor calmed down. 


of The bright little lad on the cover is Bruce Caton, nephew of Donald Cow- 
ling. EM1, of Port Huron Lifeboat Station. The old salt is W. O. Bryan, BMC, 
who posed for this photo just prior to ceremonies whereby he went into retire- 
ment after 26 years of service. The Chief was stationed in Philadelphia at time 
of retirement. 


Story 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


We hope that three-year-old Bruce will be reading about the Coast Guard 
for many decades; and we wish complete happiness to Chief Bryan as he walks 
into retirement with his final orders in one hand and a copy of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE in the other hand. 


(The Editor — shouting again — ‘‘Do you suppose there is anyone in 
the great Coast Guard family who doesn’t read the MAGAZINE?”’) 
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Q.—Is the Coast Guard recalling to active duty 
men on the retired list? 


A.—To date, it has not been necessary to recall 
involuntarily any retired personnel. 
+ * * 
Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list 
for restoration of our former CPO ratings? 


A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 
George L. Olsen, BML1, is Number 25. 
Robert V. Touhy, RM1, is in Group 20 to 23. 
Claude W. Goode, Jr., BML 1, is in Group 1 to 5. 
Valentino D. Jose, SD1, is in Group 26 to 29. 
Marwood W. Boole, BML1, is Number 35. 
William L. Clark, BML1, is in Group 9 to 16. 

* * k 

Q.—I would like to learn something about my 
standing on the list for prospective promotion to War- 
rant Officer (Ship's Clerk). 

A.—A Personnel Circular concerning appointments 
to warrant grade will be issued soon which will have 
a bearing on your eligibility for appointment to Ship's 
Clerk. See last paragraph Personnel Circular No. 
50-51. 

* ok * 

Q.—From what source can I obtain information 
that will show whether or not I will be entitled to 
on-the-job training after I retire from the Coast Guard? 

A.—Information as to eligibility requirements in 
Order to receive such training may be obtained from 


any Veterans’ Administration office or from the Com- 
mandant (PS). 
* + * 

Q.—I would like to learn something about my 
chances of being promoted to Warrant Boatswain. I 
have been recommended four times, in 1943, in 1947, 
in 1949 and in 1950. 

A.—A new Personnel Circular will soon be issued 
which will solicit applications from qualified person- 
nel for consideration for appointment to warrant 
grades for temporary. Your name is not included on 
the present eligibility list, but you may apply for 
consideration under the provisions of the new circular. 

* + * 

Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement under the pro- 
visions of the Enlisted Retirement Law. 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 

Service as of Approximate 
31 January, 1952 standing on 

Yrs. Mos. Days list 
Lewis Hulse, ENC 24-10-11 33 
Samuel McKernan, ADC 24- 8-28 54 
James Cayse, BMC 24- 7- 75 
Lee Elliott, CS1 24- 6-2 79 
Herman Popp, BMI 24- 6- 86 
George Ingersoll 24- 3- 132 
Harry Hudson, BMLC 24- 143 
Valentino Jose, SD1 23- 8-20 209 
Roland Jean, BMLC 22-10- 0 307 
William Hargis, ENL1 21- 5-19 411 

There is no request on file for retirement from Frank J. 
Souza, OMC 


Name 


Specify 386 and other standard numbers. Sample brochure upon request. 
METCALF BROS. & CO. 45 east i7tH street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Q.—Are Coast Guard personnel eligible to parti- 
ctpate in the All Service Rodeo held every summer in 
Colorado Springs? 

A.—No information is available at Headquarters 
in regard to eligibility requirements for participation 
in this event. However, from information furnished, 
it appears that there would be no objection to Coast 
Guard personnel entering such an event provided: 

(1) No expense to the Government was incurred. 

(2) Such participation was during off duty time. 

(3) Person concerned obtained permission from 

his Commanding Officer to participate in 
such an event. 
* * * 

Q.—lIs a person whose enlistment contract expires 
during the time specified in Personnel Circular 2-52 
extended for a period of twelve months after expiration 
of enlistment contract or for the remaining part of the 
Coast Guard fiscal year ending 30 June, 1952? 

A.—For twelve months after expiration of enlist- 
ment contract. 

* * * 

Q.—Since I have been in the Coast Guard there has 
been considerable confusion on figuring creditable serv- 
ice for leave purposes, and I would like to settle a 
current discussion, both official and unoffictal. 

If a man originally enlisted on 31 October, 1950, 
what would his leave balance be on 30 June, 1951? 
Do you figure by subtracting months and days and 
adding one for inclusive dates as for creditable service? 
What ts the effective reference for this answer? 

I am sure that if this were to be printed it would 
be of interest to a good many yeomen and store- 
keepers. 

A.—Earned leave is based on creditable service and 
is computed on the same basis. Therefore, a man en- 
listing on 31 October, 1950, would earn 20 days 
leave on 30 June, 1951, for eight months creditable 
service. However, in accordance with the ‘Table for 
Computing Leave Credit,’’ the same man enlisting on 
any day following 31 October, 1950, up to and in- 
cluding 12 November, 1950, would also receive 20 
days annual credit on 30 June, 1951, for creditable 
service of seven months and 19 days up to eight months 
service. Table for computation of leave is an inclosure 
to Personnel Circular 63-49, dated 5 December, 1949. 
Regulations governing leave are also contained in Com- 
mandant’s Circular 31-47, dated 17 October, 1947. 

+ * + 

Q.—Can Headquarters provide the address of Bryant 
Crocker (273-043) who served from October, 1946, 
to October, 1949, and may still be in the Coast Guard? 

A.—Bryant Crocker (273-043) electrician’s mate, 
second class, was discharged 3 October, 1949, and his 
address subsequent to discharge is shown as 18 Dela- 
ware Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

+ * * 

Q.—The following question has been the subject 
of heated debates and controversy at many units. An 
answer will be appreciated. Does a Coast Guard en- 
listed man who was on a “white ticket’’ (permanent 
establishment) prior to 1 October, 1949, (when the 
U. S. Armed Forces Career and Compensation Act 
went into effect) still hold his original right to fetire 
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with three-fourths of his pay in the event of physical 
disability? 

A.—No. The Career Compensations Act of 1949 
repealed all prior laws pertaining to Physical Disability 
Retirements. A person retired for physical disability 
subsequent to 1 October, 1949, is entitled to receive 
disability retirement pay computed, at his election, by 
multiplying an amount equal to monthly basic pay 
at the time his name is placed on the retired list by: 

(1) The number of years of active service by 

2.4% or, 

(2) The percentage of his disability as of the 

time his name was placed on the retired list. 

See Articles 117 and 118, Pay and Supply Instruc- 
tions for detailed information regarding retired pay 
in general. 

* * * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate’ holding an 
examination for advancement to Hospital Corpsman 
Chief in the near future? 

A.—There are eight names on the eligibility list 
for HMC at the present time. When this list is ex- 
hausted examinations will be held. It is possible exam- 
inations will be held in October, 1952. 

* * * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate advancing, in 
the near future, any QM 1's to QMC? 

A.—Advancements to QMC are made from time to 
time as vacancies occur. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my present standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to RMC. (Wilton 
A. Hockenberry, 220-346, RM1.) 

A.—yYou are in Group 12 to 14 on the eligibility 
list for advancement to RMC. 

* * * 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an 
examination for advancement to GMC in the near 
future? 

A.—It is contemplated that examinations for GMC 
will be held during the month of October, 1952. 

* * * 

Q.—Please furnish the termination dates of the 
World War II Area Campaigns for award of medals 
or eligibility for wearing ribbons of the following: 

American Area Campaign, 

Asiatic Pacific Campaign, 

Europe-African-Mid East Campaign, 

Victory Medal. 

It is believed that the American Area Campaign 
terminated 2 March, 1946. Was this American cam- 
paign award time extended to December, 1946, and 
applied to all men with one year active service in the 
United States by any directive? 

Answer— 

MEDALS TERMINATION DATES 
American Campaign 3- 2-46 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 3- 2-46 
Eu-Af-Mid. Eastern Campaign l1- 8-45 
Victory Medal, WW II 12-31-46 

The American Campaign Medal may have been earned 
for one year’s service within the continental United 
States or for 30 days’ service in the American area 
outside the United States. 
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Service News and Motes— 


COAST GUARD CUTTER TO CRACK IRON CURTAIN 


Tere was considerable good 
publicity in the daily press and on 
the television screen anent the re- 
cent commissioning of the Cutter 
COURIER but the general public 
will see and hear very little about 
the COURIER in the future. She'll 
be performing important duty in 
the ‘‘cold war’’ but her operating 
s¢hedule will remain a closely guard- 
ed secret. The Communists would 
like very much to be able to pin- 
point the location of the COURIER. 


The ship, equipped with power- 
fal medium wave and short wave 
transmitters, is ‘designed to pro- 
vide another electronic weapon for 
combatting Soviet jamming and to 
enable the Voice of America to cover 
areas beyond the reach of present 
broadcasts.” 


The transmitting equipment is 
the most powerful of its kind ever 
installed on a ship. It consists of one 
150 KW medium wave transmitter 


(three times the power of the largest- 


American broadcasting station), 
two 35 KW shortwave transmitters 
and supporting communications 
equipment. It will pick up Voice of 
America signals transmitted from 
stateside facilities and beam them 
directly into target countries. 


Commanded by Captain Oscar 
C. B. Wev, the 5,800-ton, 338-foot 
vessel will be manned by a Coast 
Guard crew of 80, including ten 
officers trained in radio. Voice of 
America engineers will supervise the 
operation of the transmitting equip- 
ment. 


Although capable of broadcast- 
ing from the open sea, the COURIER 
is scheduled to operate while an- 
chored at undisclosed locations. It 
may use either land-based antenna 
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or antenna supported by a captive 
barrage balloon filled with helium. 
The ship will carry a supply of 
balloons, 69 x 35 feet in size, and 
150,000 cubic feet of helium. A 
winch under the flight deck will 
spool the balloon cables in and out. 


The sea-going relay base will also 
enable the Voice of America to cope 
with changing political conditions 
by shifting the vessel to critical areas 
as needed. The ship will be used to 
relay, rather than originate, pro- 





CAPTAIN OSCAR WEV 
Skipper of the Courier. 


grams, although it is equipped with 
a small studio and control center 
should program announcements or 
originations become required. One 
hold of the vessel contains Diesel 
engines capable of generating 1,- 
500,000 watts of electrical power 
for the radio equipment. 


The Diesel-powered ship is a 
former Navy cargo vessel. It was 
demothballed and transferred to the 
Department of State and then trans- 
ferred to the Coast Guard. 


The COURIER’S skipper, Captain 
Oscar C. B. Wev, was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on May 8, 
1907. Following graduation from 
public grammar schools and_ the 
John Marshall High School there, 
Class of 1924, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for two years, 
then entered the U. S. Army. After 
eighteen months of service, he com- 
peted successfully in the annual 
competitive examinations leading 
to admission as a cadet to the Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, 
Connecticut. 


He graduated on May 15, 1931, 
with the Bachelor of Science degree 
and a commission as ensign in the 
Coast Guard. 


Captain Wev’s initial active as- 
signments were aboard the Cutter 
SEBAGO and the Destroyer HERN- 
DON, both based in New York and 
performing rum-running patrol off 
the Atlantic Coast. He next com- 
manded the patrol boat CG-214, 
which functioned with Coast Guard 
Intelligence, tracking offshore rum- 
runners over the entire seaboard by 
means of high-frequency direction- 
finder bearings. 


In 1936, Captain Wev returned 
to the cutter fleet, first as navigat- 
ing officer aboard the CHAMPLAIN 
during two years of International 
Ice Patrol, later aboard the Cutter 
Mopoc, which operated in the At- 
lantic from Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


Executive Officer of the Esca- 
NABA, ice-breaking on the Great 
Lakes, from Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, was Captain Wev’s next as- 
signment, and he assumed his initial 
major command, of this vessel, on 
succeeding Neutrality Patrol. 
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Captain Wev’s first shore assign- 
ment came in 1941, to St. Louis, 
as Director of the 2nd Coast Guard 
District Reserve and Auxiliary, cov- 
ering 22 states. In 1942, he re- 
turned to sea, in command of the 
Cutter COMANCHE, then engaged in 
peak Atlantic anti-submarine opera- 
tions. In July, 1943, he went to 
the staff of Commander South Pa- 
cific area, serving at Auckland, New 
Zealand, then Esperito Santos and 
Guadalcanal. He next commanded 
the USS Cor CAROLI (AK-91) 
during invasions of Bougainville 
and Guam. 


In September, 1944, Captain 
Wev became executive officer — 
and in December, 1945, command- 
ing officer —- of the attack trans- 
port USS ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


(APA-25) aboard which he parti- 
cipated in the invasions of Leyte 
Gulf, Lingayen and Okinawa, and 
afterward returned Pacific troops to 
the United States in what became 
popularly known as ‘Operation 
Magic Carpet.”’ 


In April, 1946, the captain was 
ordered to Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C., where for 
five years he was Assistant Chief, 
Reserve and Auxiliary Division. 
His appointment to captain was ef- 
fective January 21, 1952, a few 
months after selection for his pres- 
ent post, which is dual: Coast 
Guard Representative and Liaison 
Officer with the Department of 
State (Voice of America) project 
“Vagabond Able’ and Command- 
ing Officer of the COURIER. 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES IN NEW ORLEANS 


Tie COAST GUARD recently 
commissioned the Port Security 
Barracks in New Orleans at Lake 
Pontchartrain and Bayou St. John. 


Prior to raising the National En- 
sign over the lakefront building, 
Captain John W. Malen, Captain 
of the Port of New Orleans, read 
the commissioning orders that 
placed the barracks back in opera- 
tion for the first time since it was 
closed as Personnel Separation Cen- 
ter No. 8 in 1946. Command of 
the Port Security Barracks has been 
given to Lieutenant Commander 
John C. Saunders. 


Primary purpose of the Port Se- 
curity Barracks is to quarter and 
train about 300 men assigned to 
Coast Guard Port Security opera- 
tions in New Orleans. In addition, 
facilities for Organized and Volun- 
teer Coast Guard Reserve and Coast 
Guard Auxiliary training in that 
area have been provided. 


The job of establishing an effec- 
tive Port Security program in major 
U. S. ports became a priority assign- 
ment for the Coast Guard as a result 
of the present National Emergency. 
To house the men necessary for the 
job in New Orleans, Coast Guard 
officials sought a new lease on the 
property from the New Orleans 
Levee Board. Through the Levee 
Board’s excellent cooperation the 
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lease was quickly granted and the 
Coast Guard ordered complete reno- 
vation and restoration of the build- 
ing. 


Although present plans call for 
the accommodation of about 300 
officer and enlisted personnel, the 
Coast Guard planned the recent 
renovation of the barracks to permit 
room for as many as 700 men if 
further expansion becomes neces- 
sary. 


Complete facilities have been 
provided not only to feed, house 
and train Port Security personnel, 
but equal consideration has been 
given to their health and comfort. 
Medical and dental facilities, a hob- 
by room, assembly room for relig- 
ious and other meetings, ship’s serv- 
ice store, library and officer and 
enlisted men’s recreation rooms 
have been provided. 


The Lake Pontchartrain Bar- 
racks was originally built by the 
Coast Guard in February, 1943, at 
a cost of $157,000. Land upon 
which it stands was first leased from 
the New Orleans Levee Board for 
the purpose of building a Lake 
Pontchartrain Lifeboat Station. 
World War II caused those plans to 
be temporarily discarded because of 
the more immediate necessity then 
for a Coast Guard barracks. 
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that miracle 
MICROSHEEN shine 


The miracle of Microsheen, developed 
by Griffin, brings you a New Griffin Boot 
Polish with the finest deep-tone bril- 
liance you've ever seen. 
Microscopically fine in texture, it shines 
to a gleaming brilliance at the first 
stroke of the brush. Its rich luster lasts 
days longer. 

Try New Griffin Boot Polish. Used regu- 
larly it keeps shoes looking smart for 
months of extra wear. Price 25c. Get 
some today. 
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MACKINAW TACKLES ICE JAM ON GREAT LAKES 


Ware engaged in removing 
lighthouse keepers for the winter 
from White Shoals Light Station, 
Lake Michigan, the Icebreaker 
MACKINAW received orders to pro- 
ceed to the upper St. Mary’s River 
where ice was causing a rise in the 
river and threatening extensive dam- 
age and hardship to the inhabitants 
of Saulte Ste Marie, Michigan, and 
Ontario. The water had reached a 
point where the main floors of the 
large electric power plants and the 
Union Carbide plant were under 
water. 


The MACKINAW arrived at De- 
tour Light, the entrance to the St. 
Mary’s River, about an hour before 
sunset. Even though the majority 
of aids-to-navigation had been re- 
moved or secured for the winter, 
she proceeded up the river because 
of the emergency. The tension 
aboard the MACKINAW increased as 
all hands listened to the local ‘‘Soo”’ 
radio station WSOO broadcast the 
latest condition of the flood and 
ice jam as well as describe the 
MACKINAW’S impending arrival. 


About 10 P.M. the MACKINAW 
arrived at Six Mile Point (six miles 
below the locks) and found the 
Cutter MESQUITE stuck fast in very 
heavy ice. Full power was used on 
all engines and it took two passes 
by the ‘““MACK”’ to break its way 
through the ice which was estimated 
to extend all the way to the bottom 
and extending to both sides of the 
narrow channel, forming a very ef- 
fective ‘‘ice dam.”’ In about half an 
hour the MESQUITE was free and 
was directed to attempt to spread 
out the heavy ice as it came down 
the channel propelled by the cur- 
rent. 


The ‘‘MACK”’ slowly proceeded 
up toward the locks to see if there 
were any more serious jams. Upon 
arrival at the ‘‘Soo’’ word was re- 
ceived that the water was going 
down rapidly, and as the tempera- 
ture was well below zero, both the 
MACKINAW and the MESQUITE an- 
chored for the night. It had been 
no fun maneuvering in the narrow, 
restricted waters without any aids 
to navigation and in ice being car- 
ried by the current. 


Early the next morning reports 
indicated that the water at the 
““Soo,’’ after having dropped about 
22 inches, was beginning to rise 
again, so at daylight, in tempera- 
ture 16 below zero, both vessels 
were under way to find where the 
new ice jam was forming. Wher- 
ever there was any open water the 
low temperature caused a_ heavy 
vapor fog, but in about an hour it 
was found that a lot more ice had 
come down over the ‘‘Soo’’ falls 
and through the spillway, and the 
whole area from the locks to Six 
Mile Point was jammed with about 
two feet of ‘‘mush’’ ice. Frantic 
efforts were under way by the Army 
Engineers and local authorities to 
close the spillway to prevent more 
ice from coming down, which was 
finally accomplished under great 
difficulty due to the ice and cold. 


A survey showed that there was 
no place for the extensive field of 
mush ice to be spread out, so the 
first plan of attack was to break up 
the solid field ice in upper Lake 
Niccolet and then push the ‘‘mush”’ 
ice from the restricted areas to that 
area. This was done, and by sun- 
set of the 18th water was again 
going down in the flood-threatened 
cities, and so, both vessels secured 
for the night after opening up a 
lane for the International ferry be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States which had been halted since 
the 15th, and was causing consider- 
able hardship to local inhabitants. 


The morning of December 19th 
was spent in continued passes in 
the vicinity of Nine Mile Point to 
further encourage a now satisfactory 
flow of water down stream. A sur- 
vey of the ice thickness was also 
conducted and it was found to be 
14 feet at the most. At 10 A.M. 
the MACKINAW was hailed by a 
woman from a small island just 
south of Little Rapids Cut area. 
She explained that she and her hus- 
band were marooned without food 
or communication and that she 
needed assistance. Four men were 
then sent across the ice with four 
days of provisions. This couple 
was found to be caretakers of a 
large summer home and were in 


(Please turn to Page 14) 
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some difficulty as their small boat 
was damaged by the ice, and their 
age made it difficult for them to 
fashion another means of getting 
ashore. The party returned to the 
ship at 10:40, reporting the above 
facts, which in turn were relayed 
to the “‘Soo’’ Coast Guard Base for 
further action. 


Shortly after noon Captain 
Dwight Dexter reported to District 
Headquarters that the initial jam 
was now completely dissipated, that 
no new critical areas were in evi 
dence, and that all ice was holding, 
provided that no further breaking 
operations were contemplated. The 
MACKINAW was then released by 
the district to return to port, and 
thus ended the “BIG MAck’s first 
engagement of the 1951-52 winter 
With the worst ice jam in St. Mary's 
River's history. 


No Improvement In 
Medical Situation 


Ths prospects for improvement 


Of medical care for dependents of 
Coast Guardsmen are exceedingly 
dim. Although the current injus 
tices must surely be corrected at 
some future date, there appears no 
chance for early action that would 
correct a ridiculous situation where 
by the dependents of Coast Guards 
men are denied medical attention at 
Government hospitals. 


This year of 1952 appears to 


hold little hope for Congressional 
action. Said one Congressman: “‘I 
have communicated with the Armed 
Services Committee regarding this 
bill, and find that it received an un- 
favorable report both from the De 
partment of Defense and from the 
civilian agencies of the Government 
which are concerned. In view of 
the fact that the Armed Services 
Committee’s calendar is crowded 
with legislation which has _ been 
favored by the agencies involved, it 
seems unlikely that this bill will 
receive consideration at this session 
ot the Congress.” 





IFE isn’t made up of one big 

effort, but many little efforts 
from day to day, which eventually 
count for a big success. 














NEW CUTTER JOINS FLEET ON PACIFIC COAST 


The recently commissioned Cutter KOINER, under the com- 
mand of Commander Frank W. Helmer, arrived at the Port of 
Seattle, Washington, in February, to take her place with the Coast 
Guard's Pacific Northwest fleet. The ship had only recently been 
removed from ‘‘mothballs’’ at Green Cove Springs, Florida. 

The KOINER is the first of two converted destroyer escorts that 
have been assigned to Seattle to augment the Coast Guard's search- 
and-rescue program. The FALGOUT is expected to join the KOINER 
in a few weeks. 

The two ships each displace 1,240 tons (1,600 fully loaded), 
are 306 feet long, have a 37-foot beam and will do 21 knots. They 
each have a complement of 150 enlisted men and 11 officers. 
Other ships in the Puget Sound area are the BERING STRAIT, the 
KLAMATH, the WINONA, and the WACHUSETT. 

All six ships will operate a major portion of each year on the 
four ocean stations in various parts of the Pacific Ocean and will 
work in conjunction with other Coast Guard vessels from Cali- 
fornia and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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DAI-BUTSU AT KAMAKURA 


That's the title that I'm going 
to use for my story, since we arrived 
in Japan during the holiday season. 
New Year’s for the Japanese is a 
big occasion and the festivities last 
for a full week. This year became 
even more of an occasion for cele- 
bration as they once more became 
a free nation. 


Since the inauguration of station 
“Sugar’’ and more recently ‘‘Vic- 
tor,” many Coast Guardsmen have 
had the opportunity of visiting 
Japan. Although the patrols in 
themselves seem long, the liberty in 
Yokosuka (Yo-koo-ska) is a wel- 
come one and can be both interest- 
ing and instructive. 


For those who have been to 
Japan, this story will recall many 
pleasurable experiences. For those 
who are yet to go, an idea of what 
it will be like and some hints on 
how to best spend their time. 


To set the picture, let’s note a 
few of the features of Japan's his- 
tory. The islands forming Japan 
are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin. The winters are mild in the 
Tokyo Bay area, being similar to 
those of Northern California. The 
summers are hot and humid. 


Early in Japan's history, Shin- 
toism became the national religion 
and proclaimed the Emperor's divin- 
ity. The strange system of dual 
leadership in the Japanese govern- 
ment began in the sixth century 
when Buddhist missionaries from 
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Japanese 


, Holiday 


By E. C. JACKSON, HMC 


CGC Bering Strait 


China converted the Emperor to 
their religion. Since then, the Japa- 
nese religion has wavered between 
Shintoism and Buddhism and event- 
ually became an intermingling of 
both, although both religions still 
exist separately in Japan as evi- 
denced by the many shrines to each. 


The Japanese people see no in- 
consistency in worshiping both at 
the Shinto and Buddha shrines. So 
zealous did the Emperor become, 
that he withdrew from directing 
the kingdom to study the new faith, 
leaving the management of his Em- 
ire to the powerful noble family. 
From that time on the Emperors 
have ruled in name only, the actual 
power being in the hands of the 
““Shoguns,’”’ or small ruling cliques, 
which had “‘access to the throne.” 
The war over, these cliques have 
gone and a new constitution has 
been set up which gives the ruling 
power to the people. The Emperor 
has officially renounced his divinity 
and is only a symbol of state. The 
Shinto religion is no longer sup- 
ported by the state and now has 
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to rely on donations for the upkeep 
of its shrines and priests. 


Civil rights are guaranteed under 
the new regime and women, for the 
first time, have the privilege of vat- 
ing. This is new and somewhat 
frightening to some of the Japanese, 
who have been under strict rule, but 
the people are beginning to think in 
terms of individual freedom. 


Entering Yokosuka harbor, just 
inside Tokyo Bay, we find the 
American Navy Base, formerly a 
major Japanese navy yard whié¢h 
has been literally cut out of roék 
cliffs with many tunnels and caves 
carved deep into the rock form@- 
tions. 


On the dock, Japanese workegs 
scurry around, going about the bust- 
ness of tying up the ship. The 
split-toe tennis shoes that they wear 
will immediately seem odd to you. 
The boss men will wear glasses, 
often worn only as an emblem, to 
show that they have been educated. 


The Navy Base is much like any 
other. The main point of interest, 
perhaps, is the Navy Exchange, 
which everyone should visit. Also 
worthy of note, is the cutaway 
two-man submarine, near the main 
gate. The American Dollar is ex- 
changed for ‘“‘script’’ or Military 
Purchase Certificates (MPC) aboard 
ship or at the bank on the Base, 
because American currency cannot 
be taken off the ship and only Japa- 
nese currency can be used ashore. 
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Outside the Navy Base gate, the 
world takes on a decided oriental 
look. Many small shops line the 
narrow streets and are filled with 
gaudy things, made to appeal to 
the service man and may include: 
china, silks (and rayon), cameras, 
binoculars, and novelties. Mixed 
Oriental and American music trick- 
les out of the beer halls and record 
shops, and rickshaw boys with their 
bicycle rigs swerve in and out 
among the crowd. 


Western dress is ‘‘catching on” 
in the cities, but most of the Japa- 
nese still wear oriental dress and 
the noise of ‘‘geta’’ or wooden clogs 
is evident on the pavement. Every- 
thing seems to be in miniature, and 
crowding is natural for the Japa- 
nese, who have outgrown their 
sma!! islands long ago. For the 
most of us, the first few days in 
port will be spent exploring the 
many shops and side streets of 
Yokosuka. 


Visiting the Japanese shopping 
district and restaurants in their own 
part of town is interesting and no 
ome should miss the experience of 
eating a ‘“‘Suki-yaki’’ dinner in an 


“on limits,” true Japanese style 
restaurant. We even tried chop- 
sticks and had ‘‘Geisha’’ girls to en- 
tertain with songs and dancing. 
Two favorite Japanese songs that 
“catch on” easily are: “China 
Night’ and ‘‘Kan Kan Musume” 
(Ginza Can-Can Girl). Others 
are the “Coal Miner’s Song’ and 
“Tokyo Boogie.’ Record shops 


carry these songs and several of us 
bought recordings. 


Japanese homes are built of 
rather flimsy material, usually un- 
painted, with heavy paper sliding 
partitions, which act as doors and 
may have tissue paper windows. 
The floors are covered with finely 
woven straw matting and every- 
body walks about in stocking feet 
as it is considered unsanitary to 
wear shoes into the house. Our 
large shoes seem odd lined up out- 
side with the Japanese ‘‘geta.’’ Eat- 
ing is done at a low table, seated 
cross-legged on a pillow. There is 
no central heating in the Japanese 
home and during the winter months 
the homes are heated, inadequately, 
it seems to Americans, with pots 
of charcoal which also serve for 
cooking in the kitchens. 


It is a long-standing Japanese 
custom to bow from the waist in 
greeting, as we would shake hands, 
and it usually takes many bows to 
get through a greeting. The Japa- 
nese seems overly polite, but are very 
sincere and friendly. 


After a few days in Yokosuka, 
small groups would leave for more 
distant places. Rail travel in Japan 
is largely electric and although the 
trains are divided into separate 
coaches for first, second, and third 
class passengers, they run frequently 
and are always on time. In riding 
the railroads, one gets a chance to 
see much of the country and is im- 
mediately conscious of the way the 
Japanese make use of all land capa- 
ble of cultivation, which is ferti- 
lized with ‘‘night soil’’ (human ex- 
crement) —— contributing a charac- 
teristic odor to much of the coun- 
tryside. In the mountains the slopes 
are terraced, and the streams flood 
rice paddies at each level as they de- 
scend. Food is scarce in Japan and 
the problem of feeding one’s self 
and finding enough wood to keep 
the homes warm is ever present. 
One cannot help being conscious of 
the crowding and lack of large- 
scale gardening space, a problem 
which will largely determine 
Japan's future. 


A oe ho Me O&O 2 
Falk ek ee ne 


THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS illustrate the new ideas and the old customs that United States Coast Guardsmen are viewing in Japan. 

At the left, two Japanese girls dressed in modern attire operate a modern business machine. At the right is seen another Jap miss who 

clings to old-fashioned garb and uses the ancient abacus in solving involved mathematical problems. Our Coast Guardsmen are find- 
ing that Japan is a melting pot of ancient practices and modern developments, confusing as that may seem. 
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Tokyo is 80 minutes ride from 
Yokosuka. The train stops at many 
small towns along the way, with 
the town of Kamakura being only 
about a 20 minute ride. Kamakura 
is the home of many of the Japa- 
nese movie stars, with studios being 
in Ofuna, two stops away. In 
Ofuna, one can also see, from the 
train, a large stone statue of the 
Goddess of Mercy on a _ hilltop. 
Kamakura is known as the temple 
city and was the Capitol of Japan 
700 years ago. Several groups from 
the ship visited this town which 
is an ideal picture-taking spot. A 
world-famous sight here is the “‘Dai- 
butsu,”’ or Great Buddha. This 


huge bronze statue, 42 feet high, 
was cast in the 13th century and 
has survived floods and earthquakes. 


Also at Kamakura is the great 
Shinto shrine honoring Hachiman, 
the God of War. During our stay 
we were able to see the New Year 
festivals at the shrine which lasted 
a week and provided many colorful 
pictures. This and other small 
towns are more typically Japanese 
than those having large numbers of 
service personnel, and a_ walk 
through the many streets is very 
interesting. Lacquer ware is made 
near the Hachiman shrine and a 
“look around’’ inside the work 
shops is worthwhile. 


Tokyo is a modern, spread out 
city. It is so large that a good 
starting place is the “Service Club 
21’’ which provides maps and tours 
and gives information regarding 
things to see and do. It is located 
near Shimbashi Station. Within 
the city is the Emperor's Palace 
surrounded by a series of medieval 
moats. Across the outer moat from 
the palace is the modern Dai Ichi 
Building which serves as Allied 
Headquarters. The main shopping 
street in Tokyo is the “‘Ginza.”’ It 
is a lot like the ‘‘main drag” in any 
city, and here is the Army’s P. X. 
with its large diningroom in the 
basement. Many stands line the 
sidewalk, making it look much like 
a market place. However, the con- 
census of opinion is that the best 
values are found in the exchange 
stores since the quality is likely to 
be better. 


Nightlife starts early and ends 
early in Japan. On “Z”’ street, just 
off the ‘‘Ginza,”’ is located the Ka- 
buki-za Theater. For those who 
like something unique, I would ad- 
vise visiting this theater and seeing 
at least part of a “‘Noh”’ play. The 
“Noh” play is done in traditional 
Japanese costume with ‘‘masks and 
trappings.” The plays usually 
start in the early afternoon, reces- 
sing for supper, and then continu- 


two attractive Geisha girls. The Coast Guardsmen are from the Cutter Berinc Srrarr. Left 


to right: 


F. A. Neal, SN; E. C. Jackson, HMC, who is the author of the adjacent article; 


W. V. Harms, EN1, and W. H. Anderson, SN. 
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ing again about 6:30 P.M. Drums 
furnish most of the music for 
“Noh” plays. The Kabuki-za The- 
ater is patronized largely by the 
“high class’’ Japanese and has a 
very beautiful interior. 


Also on “‘Z’’ street near the 
Ginza is the Cabaret Mimatsu, a 
high class Japanese cabaret that is 
“on limits.” This night spot 
boasts a large dance band and an 
excellent floor show in ‘“‘fancy”’ 
surroundings. 


In Japan there is a saying, ‘‘Don’t 
say ‘Kekko’ (magnificent) until 
you have seen Nikko.” In all of 
Japan I don’t think that any of 
the places that were visited were as 
impressive as this Japanese National 
Park. With an altitude of 4,000 
feet, this park to the north is some- 
times known as the backyard of 
Tokyo. And what a wonderful 
backyard! For in it is found an 
exquisite harmony of natural beauty 
and architectural splendor — the 
natural beauty consisting of lakes, 
waterfalls, rivers, gorges, plateaux, 
and hot springs picturesquely scat- 
tered over a vast, thickly-wooded 
area, and the architectural splendor 
represented by a group of ancient 
temples and shrines. ‘Nikko is 
reached by train from Ueno (Way- 
no) Station in Tokyo, or Osakusa 
Station by electric car. 


Leaving the Nikko Station, one 
passes through the main street of 
the city, at the end of which are 
two bridges crossing a small river. 
One, the sacred bridge, which is 
painted red, as is everything sacred 
in Japan, is used only on cere- 
monial occasions. From this point 
one enters a thickly-wooded area, 
which houses the many temples and 
shrines. The most impressive shrine 
is the Toshogu shrine which was 
completed about 1636 with no 
limit set to the cost. It is ornately 
trimmed with metal fittings and 
much gold leaf, as is the Yomeimon 
Gate which stands in front of it. 
The gate is called the ““Day Spend- 
ing Gate’’ because it is so beautiful 
that one will forget the time of day 
while admiring its beauty. Worthy 
of note is the fact that the Buddhist 
temple shares the same compound 
as the Shinto shrines, and bears 
out the fact that there is somewhat 
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of an amalgamation of both re- 
ligions in Japan. In the Buddhist 
shrine are housed three large gold 
Buddhas. 

Perhaps it 1s not too well 
known that the original carving 
of the three monkeys (see no 
evil, speak no evil, and hear no 
evil) is found in Japan, on one of 
the panels of the Sacred Stables, 
near the shrines. Also in the com- 
pound is the best example of a 
pagoda in Japan, standing 106 feet 


a ee 
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high and being 300 years old. 

In the Nikko mountains and 
reached by a short ride in a cable 
car is beautiful Lake Chuzenji, at 
one time a vacation resort of the 
highclass Japanese with facilities for 
boating, swimming, trout fishing, 
and camping. There is also a large 
resort hotel, and during the winter 
the area is ideal for skiing. 

Kegon Falls, the only outlet of 
Lake Chuzenji is another of the 
famous natural wonders of the area 


and spills its water, in one drop, 
a distance of 330 feet onto rock 
cliffs below. 

For those who may have the op- 
portunity of visiting Japan, all I 
can say is: Take a camera. Get out 
and see the country. Meet the peo- 
ple. You'll like them! It is the 
chance of a lifetime and you'll en- 
joy your two weeks and regret that 
you were unable to stay longer in 
this land so filled with new experi- 
ences. 


. fom: ie Sok 

OFFICERS OF D. E. HOBELMAN CHAPTER 902 (Chicago), Coast Guard League, following installation by Captain William P. Hawley, 

USCG, Commander, Group Chicago. Left to right: Dan H. Conway, trustee; Maurice F. Brown, trustee; Ray O'Malley, trustee; Jack Han- 

nan, master at arms; Robert C. Geigel, Sr., vice commander; Captain Wm. P. Hawley; William N. Erickson, commander; Gene Getso, 

chaplain; William C. Stanlik, trustee; Viola M. Mohl, adjutant; Sam Soardine, finance officer; Paul Girard, Jr., vice commander, and Robert 
R. Kahn, judge advocate. The Hobleman Chapter is the oldest League Chapter in the Ninth District. 


recently, but the vessel's person- 
nel was equal to the task of threading a passage past a veritable fleet of fishing boats that left scant room for the 311-foot Cutter. The 
GRESHAM, commanded by Captain S. R. Sands, is the largest vessel ever to dock at this Monterey pier. 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 
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REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH GREENSPUN 
Coast Guard Inspector-in-Chief. 


FR ear ADMIRAL JOSEPH GREENSPUN entered 
the service in 1916 when he was appointed a cadet 
in the U. S. Coast Guard. He was commissioned 
Ensign in July, 1918; Lieutenant (jg) in Novem- 
ber, 1918; Lieutenant in January, 1923; Lieutenant 


Commander in September, 1925; Commander in 
May, 1937; Captain in June, 1942, and Rear Ad- 
miral, 1 April, 1949. 


Prior to admission to the U. S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy he attended the public schools in Baltimore, Md. 
He was born in Russia in 1897. 

His first assignment following graduation from the 
Academy was in the New York Division on port 
security duty in New York, where he served over a 
year. Then came a short tour of duty on the ITASCA, 
followed by two years on the SENECA, during which 
time he made two ice patrols. 

In 1921 he was assigned to the APACHE, where he 
remained for three years, the last year as commanding 
officer. He assumed command of the cable ship 
PEQUOT and remained there two years. Then followed 
two years on the MOJAVE. 

In 1929 he was ordered to the newly commissioned 
TAHOE as executive officer, in which capacity he 
served for two years. From the TAHOE he went as 
officer-in-charge of the Coast Guard Store in San Fran- 
cisco. After a year and a half on that duty, he reported 
aboard the Coast Guard Destroyer HUNT as com- 
manding officer. 

The next two years were spent on the destroyers 
HUNT and ABEL P. UPSHUR as commanding officer 
and commander of a special patrol force. From 1934 
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to 1938 he was assistant personnel officer at Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C. He then te- 
ported to the CAMPBELL as commanding officer. The 
two years’ duty in her covered assignments to Green- 
land in connection with the establishment of the first 
U. S. Consulate there, and six months in Lisbon, 
Portugal. 


In 1941 he attended the U. S. Naval War College 
and was graduated upon completion of the commafid 
course. At the outbreak of World War II he was in 
command of the INGHAM. For nine months he was 
with that ship, escorting trans-Atlantic convoys. Then 
he was detached and assigned as escort commander 
with convoys sailing to and from Greenland, sailing 
in the TAMPA, Mopoc and MOJAVE. He was so 
engaged for seven months. For this duty he was 
awarded the commendation ribbon by the Command- 
er-in-Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 


Upon detachment from duty as escort commander 
in April, 1943, he was assigned as Assistant District 
Coast Guard Officer in the 11th Naval District. After 
two years in that assignment he was ordered to Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C. There, in 
July, 1945, he was designated Chief, Office of Finance 
and Supply. On 21 November, 1949, Admiral Green- 
spun was detached from Headquarters to become Com- 
mander of the 17th Coast Guard District with district 
headquarters at Juneau, Alaska. 

Just a few weeks ago Rear Admiral Greenspun de- 
parted Juneau for a new assignment at Headquarters 
where he has now assumed the duties of Coast Guard 
Inspector-in-Chief. 
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IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War I! 


Third In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 


C. G. CUTTER WILCOX 


The FOLLOWING first-hand account of the foun- 
dering of the 247-ton Cutter WILCOX was given by 
the commanding officer, Lieutenant (jg) Elliot P. 
Smyzer, USCGR: 


The WILCOX foundered off Nags Head, N. C., on 
September 30, 1943. 


‘My ship had formerly been a Menhaden fishing 
vessel, and had been converted into a Coast Guard 
patrol craft. We departed Baltimore on September 
29, 1943, and while going down the bay had to stop 
and make some repairs to the engine. We headed out 
with a following sea and increasing winds. With the 
following seas I thought we would be all right, but 
as the sea and wind increased in velocity I found that 
we were rolling very badly, sometimes as much as 
30 degrees. As darkness approached we continued 
along the same course. We were forced to stop two 
or three times with engine trouble again and, on stop- 
ping, I tried to calculate where we were. Toward 
morning the engineroom reported that we would have 
to stop because something had gone wrong with the 
main bilge pump. While we were stopped we rolled 
almost as much as 75 degrees and it seemed that we 
would surely go over, but she righted herself and I 
kmew that if she didn't go over in seas like that, she 
would stay afloat. 


“Sometime between 0430 and 0500 the engineering 
officer came up and said that he was having serious 
trouble. ‘It looks bad,’ he said, ‘but if I can get my 
auxiliary bilge pump going, we will be able to hold 
our own. He went back to the engineroom and soon 
called up to say that the auxiliary pump would be 
all right. Then apparently something else went wrong, 
for he called up a short time later and said, ‘Captain, 
we have got to get to port; something has gone wrong 
and we are taking water so fast that I cannot keep 
ahead of it. Can we put into port somewhere along 
here?’ 


“T knew that there was no port we could reach, 
but I thought that if we changed our course and 
headed directly to the beach, the waves would not be 
so severe when we got in far enough, and we could 
swing the ship around, just keeping enough headway 
so that we wouldn't be beached. I didn’t want to run 
up on any rocks, and I didn’t know precisely what 
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the condition of the beach along there was.’’ (The 
WILCOX was then east of Nags Head, N. C.) “I 
called my radioman and told him we were going to 
send an SOS. As we stood at our chart table writing 
out the message, the lights went out. Word came 
from the engineroom that our last generator had 
stopped. We immediately hooked up our portable set. 
Then the radio operator sat at that set for the next 
hour, sending out messages asking for help, but ap- 
parently they were not picked up by anyone. 


‘“‘My engineer came up to the bridge and said, 
“Things are in pretty bad shape, Captain; I have 
started a bucket brigade. If we are good for four 
hours we can reach the beach,’ he said. But a short 
time later we were forced to slow down again; then 
we stopped. The main engine had failed again.”’ 


“We got going again and steamed along on a course 
due west. I tried a course of northwest, but the seas 
were so great along that course that I changed to a 
due westerly course on my magnetic compass. The 
engineer came up to report that every wave we were 
taking on board was just flooding us out. Shortly 
after 0800 a cry went up ‘Man overboard!’ I guess 
the man was pretty well up forward when we sud- 
denly dived into a terrific sea that swept over the en- 
tire superstructure and washed him over the side. I 
immediately stopped my engines and threw him a 
life ring. 


“It was a cruel decision that faced us. Being stopped 
as we were, the seas broke over us with greater force 
and fury than when we were under power. I had 34 
enlisted men and three other officers aboard to think 
of. If I tried to swing my ship in those seas, she 
would go over and I would lose everybody. The wind 
was blowing 60 miles an hour and seas were about 
30 feet high, entirely too much for a ship of this 
size. I decided to proceed toward the beach. (The 
man lost overboard was Harry S. Dennis, S1 /c.) 

“The engineer said he could give me 350 revolu- 
tions again, which was our normal speed, but this 
didn’t last long, for at 0830 our main engine stopped 
again. We were not able to get it going again, but 
we kept the ship heading in a general westerly direc- 
tion, with a southwest wind blowing us in a north- 
easterly direction. I decided against abandoning ship 
because I knew no one could live on a raft in such 
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seas. The engineroom was taking all the water. It 
was apparently coming in from the lazarette. I ordered 
the bucket brigade to keep going as long as humanly 
possible. Later the seams along the side of the engine- 
room began to let in water as the beating of the seas 
washed out the caulking. Suddenly someone shouted 
out ‘Ship off stern!’ It looked as though he were 
headed directly for us. My first thought was that 
he had received our S.O.S. As he approached, how- 
ever, he changed course and went over a ways to our 
port and then changed course again to run parellel to 
our position. I had a distress signal hoisted. We fired 
off rockets. We fired our 20 MM gun whose shells 
contained quite a few tracers. We were not able to 
use our big blinker because our power was gone, but 
we had a portable blinker that we got up to topside 
and my quartermaster signalled him and got a reply. 
We explained our precarious position and asked for 
help. He lay to for a few minutes but we couldn't 
get a definite signal out of him. In other words, we 
were not sure he understood us. Then he very shortly 
proceeded on his course and was soon lost over the 
horizon! 


“The morale of my crew dropped to nothing. I 
heard remarks such as ‘What's the use, we are licked!’ 
I called everybody up to topside; I crowded as many 
into my room as I could and the rest stood out on 
deck. I said, ‘Boys, we are not going to give up hope. 
You are all cold and wet the same as I am, but you 
must have faith. We are going to pull through this. 
You are going to do exactly as I tell you. It will be 
tough, but we are going to fight this out until the 
seas go down so that I feel it will be safe to ride the 
rafts. Not one man goes over the side on a raft until 
I give the word.’ 


“We split the bucket brigade into two watches. 
As soon as one watch was relieved they turned in for 
half an hour, then up and back to work immediately. 
The boys did just exactly as ordered. They were sick 
from the rough seas and lack of proper food. Our 


galley fire had been out since the day before and we 
could not make coffee. We could not get fresh water 
to drink because we had no power to pump it. At 
2220 the seas were breaking over the stern and the 
water was gaining on us. I could feel that we were 
rapidly developing a terrific port list. I cleared every- 
body out of the engineroom and ordered them to stand 
by their rafts. Every man had been in a life preserver 
all day long. When everybody on the port side were 
at their rafts I gave the word to lower away, get on 
their rafts and get away from the ship as quickly as 
they could. This was about 2230. When the port 
rafts had cleared the ship I went over to the star- 
board rafts. When everyone was on his raft I gave 
the word for them to lower away. They had just 
begun to pull away from the side when I saw my 
chief engineer still aboard. I thought he had gone 
on one of the rafts. We climbed to the topside where 
our dinghy was secured and prepared to lift it out 
of its cradle and slide it over the port side. I had 
loosened it that afternoon and placed all my equipment 
inside but somebody had tied it up again. We were 
unable to get it loose. 


“Get over the side as fast as you can,’ I told the 
chief engineer. ‘In a minute she’s going down.’ I got 
him over the side and I was the last man aboard ship. 
Then I climbed down myself. I had a terrible time 
getting away from the ship because the suction was 
tremendous, but I fought my way around the stern. 
In the distance I could see a string of life rafts, tied 
together as per my instructions so they would stay 
together. I was trying to swim fast enough to catéh 
up with the rafts when my shoulder brushed against 
a ladder about 314 feet long and 2 feet wide that 
was floating. I climbed up on it and tried to paddle 
with my hands but could not make as much headway 
as I could by swimming, so I got off the ladder and 
started to swim toward the rafts. I could not make 
much headway. I had injured my arm that day ina 
terrific roll and it seemed to have no strength. I swam 
until exhausted and finally tried just to keep afloat. 


THESE U. S. COAST GUARDSMEN spent 17 exhausting hours in storm tossed seas before being rescued. Crew members of the Coast 
Guard patrol vessel WiLcox, their ship foundered during a storm off the East Coast in September, 1943. Only Coast Guardsman lost was 
swept off the ship's deck by waves. 
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In a short time I found the ladder back again. I de- 
cided it must be there for a purpose and climbed on 
it. The last time I saw my ship the mast was parellel 
to the sea. 


‘| spent 17 hours fighting with that ladder. Some- 
times it would float along for what seemed quite a 
spell, then I’d lose my balance and roll into the sea 
again. My men spent the same time on their rafts, 
only they had fresh water and sea rations. Sometime 
the following afternoon I heard rockets and could 
hear someone talking loudly. Then I heard a motor. 
Looking around I saw a blimp, and in the distance 
when the sea would wash me up high enough I could 
see the outline of some ships. I don’t know how many 
there were, but I noticed one coming in my general 
direction. The blimp passed over but I don't believe 
he saw me. Someone on the ship saw me, however. 
And they came over and picked me up. All my crew 
Was accounted for except the man who had fallen over 
the side. Finally, I can only say that every officer 
amd man on the ship did everything possible. There 
Was not one single man who shirked his duty. I can 
thank God that I was able to bring my crew, with 
the help of the ships that picked us up, to safety once 
more.” 


C. G. CUTTER DOW 


Ox OCTOBER 14, 1943, the Cutter EM Dow, 
Lieutenant (jg) Edward W. Doten, USCG, com- 
manding, grounded a quarter of a mile south of Point 
Jiguero Coastal Lookout Station, near Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. She was abandoned and the hull and 
fittings later sold. No lives were lost. The entire 
crew were removed by the CGC MARION. 


The Dow was on patrol duty at 1600 on October 
13,1943, in the entrance of Mayaguez when she re- 
ceived a radio message to proceed to meet the CGC 
MARION at 2000 on that day. The Dow immediately 
got under way and proceeded out to meet her. She 
expected no difficulty until she reached the southern 
part of Mona Island when, at 2000, she ran into a 
squall and had to run south in order to have her head- 
headings to the wind. She proceeded on that course for 
about 2!4 hours, then changed course to 285°, in an 
attempt to meet the MARION west of Mona Island. 
She stayed on that course for about two hours and 
then headed in the opposite direction on course 105 
She continued on that course until about 0900 on the 
14th of October when she sighted the MARION. She 
exchanged messages by blinker with the MARION, in- 
forming her that she was taking on water gradually, 
but managing to hold her own as long as the bilge 
pumps were able to operate. 


The Dow requested and received permission from 
the MARION to shelter in Mayaguez, and about 0900 
on the 14th proceeded in the direction of that harbor. 
The MARION was off her starboard bow, approxi- 
mately two miles. Then the sea gradually became 
worse as the barometer fell, and the visibility became 
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so low that the MARION was obscured. The Dow 
continued on her course until about 1300 when the 
commanding officer deemed it advisable to change 
course in the opposite direction to avoid going on the 
shoals and also to wait a possible break in the storm. 


However, the storm became worse after the Dow 
came around on the opposite course, and, after about 
two hours, she contacted the MARION and stated that 
she needed assistance. She also advised the: MARION 
in which direction she was going. She received a mes- 
sage in reply from the MARION stating she should 
come around at that time. All hands were ordered 
into lifejackets and the DOW came full right until the 
sea was on her starboard bow. She could, however, 
make little progress in her attempts to get her bow 
heading into the sea and in the direction of Mayaguez 
harbor. However, after about an hour, the barometer 
gradually fell and there was a possible chance that the 
Dow could withstand the sea and storm. Shortly 
afterwards she contacted the MARION and told her to 
come to her assistance, as she could not head back 
into the harbor. 


Five minutes later all her radio equipment was 
awash and she could no longer receive or send mes- 
sages. She continued in her attempts to bring her 
bow into the sea. In the roughness of the sea, the 
combing around the mast had fallen on the deck. It 
was about an hour after making contact with the 
MARION, stating her approximate position, that the 
cutter was sighted off the Dow’s starboard bow. The 
Dow communicated with the MARION by blinker and 
in reply to the MARION’S question whether or not she 
wanted to abandon ship, replied ‘‘No.”’ 


About 30 minutes later the DoW’S engine stopped 
and she immediately communicated with the MARION 
asking for assistance and stating that she would have 
to abandon ship because she was broadside to the sea. 
The MARION came to her lee side and the DoW secured 
a line from her port side so that the MARION could 
attempt towing if desirable. With the MARION on her 
port beam, the DoW lowered two life rafts and secured 
them together. Then she secured lines from one raft 
to the DoW and from the other to the MARION. They 
then proceeded to abandon ship by ferrying the life 
rafts back and forth, six men at a time. At 2020 all 
hands were safely aboard the MARION. The officers 
and crew totaled 37. There was no loss of life and 
only a few minor injuries. 


The EM Dow was a former Menhaden fisherman 
of 221 gross tons. As the seaworthiness and stability 
of the Dow, and other vessels of its class, had been 
adversely affected by adding deck houses, guns, and 
other military equipment, and as the ship’s crew had 
knowledge of this as well as of the recent foundering 
of the EM WILCOX, the officers and men are believed 
to have stuck to their posts as long as possible under 
most adverse conditions. The commanding officer is 
believed to have used good judgment in his decision 
to abandon an unseaworthy vessel, thereby probably 
saving the lives of the members of his crew. 
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The Storekeeper Rate 


Is No Soft Racket 


By Lou BAYERS, SK1 


Many people seem to think 
that a storekeeper has a “‘racket.”’ 
Don’t you belteve it! Let's see what 
an average fellow would get into if 
he decided to become a storekeeper. 

First off, did you like detail work 
during your school years? Did you 
enjoy getting in and digging up 
data on specific projects? Did you 
take a course covering subjects con- 
cerning business administration 
while in school? These questions 
and many more just like them 
should be answered with an em- 
phatic Yes, if you want to become 
a storekeeper. Storekeeper work can 
become very monotonous — or 
it can be a daily challenge of your 
ability. 

After graduation from Store 
keeper School you are assigned to 
permanent duty. Ah! now, 
think, I'll get set to do a job. 

A desk is assigned and you check 
over your typewriter. It isn't quite 
as new as you would want, is it? 
Fact of the matter is, it is pretty 
well beaten up. But then, that’s all 
right, it will do the job. 

The chief calls you and asks 
about schooling and practical ex 
perience you may have had on the 
“outside.” After 10 minutes you 
begin to wonder if you know 
enough to begin work, another five 
minutes and you are sure that you 
will never be able to do a single 
job correctly. ‘‘But,’’ says the chief, 
“We'll help all we can. One thing 
to remember, if you have any ques 
tions, don’t hesitate to ask some- 
one.” 

Questions, you think; man, oh 


you 
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man, I could ask hundreds right 
now! But let’s see how things 
shape up before plunging headlong 
into them. 


Your first job may consist of 
preparing vouchers for settlement 
of supplies and material purchased 
for service use. Somehow or other 
there is always a large volume of 
vouchers. All you have to worry 
about on this job is the appropria- 
tion symbol and title, allotment 
symbol, cost account symbol, ob- 
jective classification, discounts in- 
volved and the authorized certify- 
ing officer's certification. 

Remember, you are now work- 
ing for an ACO on this job and an 
error on your part could cause much 
extra work and research as well as 
monetary loss to him. Be sure to 
double check all your work 
Always. Of course, in a correctly 
operated office, your work will be 
checked by another person, but it 
is a big satisfaction and a deep per- 
sonal pride to complete a job error- 
less. Admitted, everyone is human 
and makes mistakes, but be sure 
never to repeat the same one. Al 
ways strive for perfection. 

At a larger unit you may stay 
on vouchering exclusively for quite 
some time. This is an_ instance 
monotony may occur and 
where errors are most likely to ap- 
pear. Remember, always take time 
to double check your work. It is 
surprising how many little errors 
can be caught by double checking. 

* * * 


where 


If you are attached to a smaller 
unit or the storekeeper complement 





TOREKEEPER LOU BAYERS 

of the Air Station, South San 
Francisco, Calif., wrote the adjacent 
article in response to a direct request 
from the Editor. 

The Editor believes that there is 
a great need for articles that describe 
the duties and the problems to be 
found in every petty officer specialty. 
Unfortunately, such material is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 

We want to take this opportunity 
to urge many persons to try their 
hand at writing articles that will 
throw light upon all phases of the 
many petty officer ratings. 

We are extremely grateful to Lou 
Bayers for his cooperation and we 
trust that his example will inspire 
other persons to submit similar arti- 
cles.—E. L. 











is low, you will be required to do 
several jobs simultaneously. A 
storekeeper’s work is never caught 
up. 

Preparing purchase orders will 
require much time and considera- 
tion. Orders on ‘‘non service’’ mate- 
rial will have to be placed with 
commercial sources. It is extremely 
unlikely that the placing of the 
order will be assigned to you in the 
beginning. In most cases, a senior 
storekeeper will place the order and 
you will be required to type the 
purchase order from notes furnish- 
ed. Again, careful consideration 
must be given to the preparation 
of this form. The order number, 
appropriation unit symbol, cost 
code, accounts symbol, description 
of material, discounts, shipping im- 
structions, delivery requirements and 
price must all be carefully inserted. 
Of course, the typing on these or- 
ders must be flawless inasmuch as 
copies will appear in public hands 
and a business-like impression must 
be presented. 

Another task which will fall to 
the lot of a “‘striker’’ or third-class 
storekeeper is the compilation of 
the mail log. Here, again, you have 
a small unimportant-appearing job 
that must be exactingly done. 

All identification that can be of 
use in helping to trace correspond- 
ence in the sudden future should 
appear in this log. And, brother, 
just miss logging one letter or order 
and that’s it! Usually this is the 
exact piece of correspondence that 
will pop right back and hit you be- 
tween the eyes. I know, it’s hap- 
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pened to me. You go along for 
weeks or months, everything run 
ning smoothly and zowie, it hap 
pens. ‘Check the log for a letter 
dated such and such,” orders the 
chief. Here we go, the hunt’s on. 
You simply can not be too exact- 
ing in logging the mail. 


Along this same vein, you will 
probably get the filing job right in 
the middle of your lap. Every piece 
of paper that is prepared in your 
office will have a file copy. The 
Coast Guard File Manual will be 
your Bible on this job. The, im- 
portance of correct filing cannot be 
overstressed. When a copy of cor- 
respondence is needed, it’s generally 
needed right now not in half an 
hour or an hour. Keep your file 
basket cleaned out. Be prompt 
about filing all correspondence at 
least once a day or, better still, in 
the morning and again in the after 
noon. 


Perhaps one of your first assign- 
ments will be on pay records. If 
the other jobs were demanding in 
cOrrectness, brother, you “‘ain't 
seen nothing yet.’’ The pay records 
simply must be correct, that’s it. 
Qn this job you are responsible for 
the numerous entries made on the 
records. One little error, just a tiny- 
Weeny one, and you may cause no 
end of trouble. 


The different entries concerned 
deal with a person's base pay and 
longevity, clothing allowances, al 
lowances for quarters, leave rations, 
enlistment allowance, travel allow 
ance, and sea pay. 
various other items. 


There are also 
You may get 
your records all set up and every 
thing is running along smoothly 
when all of a sudden bang 
Congress may vote a pay raise, the 
clothing allowance may be changed, 
the withholding tax rate may be 
increased. So-o-o you have to 
change all the records. You will 
actually get to a point where you 
almost (not quite, but almost) wish 
that there would be no pay raises, 
no clothing allowance changes or 
other monetary gains. 


One thing to remember when 
working on pay records, because of 
necessity some men will have to 
divulge personal problems. It is no 
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one’s business what he tells you. 
After you get things straightened 
out for him, forget it. Don’t even 
think about it again. 


* * * 


Then, of course, there is the job 
of commissary storekeeper. Most of 
the articles will be ordered on a 
requisition to a Navy Supply Cen- 
ter. However, there are many items 
that will have to be purchased on 
contracts and will require the prepa- 
ration of a purchase order in much 
the same manner as for regular mate- 
rials. Here again you have a multi- 
tude of things to watch for. The 
appropriation and subhead code are 
different than those used for regular 
supplies. 


Along with this job will prob- 
ably come the task of typing menus, 
preparing ration billings for officers 
when applicable, assisting in inyen- 
tory, typing the inventory and com- 
missary reports and mimeographing 
invitations to bid on items that are 
not already under contract. There 
is one good aspect to this job, how- 
ever — you work hand-n-glove 
with the galley crew, so you'll 
never go hungry. If you are on the 
job any length of time, you get to 
the point where food, any food, 
just doesn’t appeal to you. 


Of course, you will be used in 
the receiving and shipping of sup- 
plies and material. All incoming 
supplies must be counted or weigh- 
ed to determine the correctness of 
quantity received as against quan- 
tity invoiced. A packing copy of 
an invoice will be contained in the 
parcel or box of material which 
should be matched with your requi- 
sition or purchase order to ascer 
tain if all the material required has 
been received. Many times partial 
shipments will come forward from 
ihe issuing activity. A record must 
be kept of the items received and 
those that are still due or back- 
ordered. 


O. K., now that you have re- 
ceived the material, you must stow 
it aWay in it’s proper location. This 
; where manual labor comes into 
effect. Some of that stuff is pretty 
heavy. After stowage is accom- 
plished the invoices must be posted 
to the stock cards. Some of the 
material may not be for stock, but 


i 


rather special purchases for different 
departments. It is also your job to 
see that the departments ordering the 
specific items are the final recipients. 
The custody receipt cards are also 
part of this operation. They must 
be prepared for signature by the 
department heads concerned. Re- 
member, you must have a record for 
everything that is received, for it is 
all public property, and as such, a 
complete accounting is mandatory. 


The shipping of material will 
work in reverse order from that of 
receiving, but the paper work and 
handling is much the same. Because 
the shipment consists of public 
property, care must be taken to see 
that the material is correctly ex- 
pended from your unit’s Record of 
Public Property and that the re- 
ceiving unit has enough accurate in- 
formation to be able to receive it 
into their records. Therefore, when 
shipping material you must assem- 
ble the items, prepare your invoices, 
pack the supplies, prepare a Bill of 
Lading and expend the material 
from the Record of Public Property. 


Now that you have seen the basic 
duties of a storekeeper you may bet- 
ter understand the position that 
would be yours if you decided to 
pursue a career in this rating. There 
are hundreds of other minor tasks 
that will come under the job of 
storekeeper, but neither time nor 
space will permit them all to be 
itemized in this article. 


This has not been written to dis- 
courage you, but rather to show 
what must be done and the duties 
concerned in this endeavor. No 
punches have been withheld con- 
cerning the work load of this rating. 
I contend that many fellows enjoy 
the detail which 1s involved in this 
work and they get a lot of satis- 
faction in doing a job of this na- 
ture. As was stated in the begin- 
ning, you ll get a big kick out of a 
job correctly and neatly done. Al- 
though you will get rather bored 
with some of the repetitious duties, 
the pleasure derived, in my estima 
tion, far exceeds the monotony. 


If you think you would like this 
type of work and don't mind work- 
ing come on in the water's 
fine! 
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A GROUP OF GOLF BUGS! 

Ader, SK2; Charlie Potter, SKC. Back row: LCDR F. B. Thatcher; 

LCDR R. D. Burkheimer; Don Burmeister, SK1; Capt. John Malen 
and CDR J. J. Hutson. 


Don White, SK3; George 


Row: 


ANOTHER GROUP OF GOLFERS! 
Danny Edwards, SKI; Lt. W. E. Harris; PLCK C. L. James. Back 
LCDR H. M. Sias; 


CPCLK Maynard Redford; 


SCLK R. Zavaleta and CPCLK R. &. 
Von Burske. 


They Like Golf In The 
Eighth Coast Guard District 


By BoB NIEMEYER 


cA COAST GUARD officer com- 
manding a Cutter in the Eighth 
District once jokingly remarked to 
the writer, ‘‘aboard ship we always 
suspected that everyone in a Dis- 
trict Office played golf your 
golf story in the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE strengthened our suspi- 
cions.”’ 

Well, truthfully, a 
District Office personnel in New 
Orleans do chase the little white 
ball at every off-duty opportunity. 
3ut the sport has never been con- 


great many 


fined to District Office personnel 
alone. In fact, so many Coast 
Guardsmen on liberty from vessels 
and stations in the New Orleans 
area were bumping into one af- 
other on the local fairways, and 
terms like ‘‘birdie,’’ “‘brassie’’ and 
“putter” were being heard as com- 
monly as “bulkhead” and “‘blue- 
jacket’ that somebody decided to 
do something about it. 

As a result the Eighth District 
has inaugurated a program of spon 
soring quarterly District Golf Tour- 
naments for all military personnel. 


GEORGE ATER, SK2, displays rare confidence in the ability of Don Burmeister, SK1, during a recent Eighth District golf tournament in 
New Orleans. If golfing were rasslin’ the 240-pound Burmeister would be heavyweight champion! 
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The first of these tournaments held 
in New Orleans at the City Park 
course has just been completed. 


Twenty-three golfers, represent 
ing floating units and shore stations 
in that area, teed-off over the week 
ends of 2-3 and 9-10 February to 
compete for prizes made available 
through entry fees and a contribu 
tion from the District Morale Fund. 
As a means of establishing equitable 
competition in the tournament, all 
golfers were required to establish 
and play with their current handi 
caps. 


A total of six prizes were award 
ed on the basis of net scores, and 
when the last score was turned in 
to the tournament committee, the 
loot was divided as follows: 


The CRELE 
Recely, with a low net of 129 for 
the 36 holes received $15. Runner 
up CPCLK M. C. Redford came 
home one stroke ahead of Lt. (jg) 
W. E. Ireland with a 136 and 
copped $10. (Lt. (jg) Ireland, 
however, had a low net score for 
the first 18 holes and received $7.50. 
Danny Edwards, SKI, runner-up 
for the first 18 holes, won $5. 
Charlie Potter, SKC, got serious 
with his clubs for the second 18 
holes and got his hands on $7.50, 
while Charlie Pettit, YN2, was run 
ner-up on the second 18 and bal 
anced the books by snatching the 
last five bucks in prize money. 


Frank E. 


winner, 


Actually, prize money 
awarded in golf balls or allowed to 
apply against the purchase price of 


was 


any sporting goods equipment” at~ 


the winner's option. We just think 
‘money’ these days sounds better. 


As a result, it seems fair to men 
tion the unsung champs who failed 
to get their cut of the tournament 
pie. LCDR H. M. Sias had a low 
gross score of 154 for the 36 holes 
and a low gross of 77 for each 18. 
Danny Edwards, SK1, had second 
low gross score of 164, and CPCLK 
R. S. Burske registered an 85 and 
80 for a total of 165. 


And the photographer chipped-in 
his two-bits’ worth by adding the 


consolation prize —— sending the 
picture of every contestant to the 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE! 
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CAPTAIN KNUD HANSEN (right), skipper of the Royal Danish Training Ship DANMARK, 
visiting New Orleans recently on a cadet cruise, swaps sea stories with two former ship- 
mates. Coast Guard Lieutenants Alfred S. Harbeson (left) and E. P. Sawyer (center) 
sailed as cadets aboard the DANMARK in 1943. When Hitler marched on Denmark the 
DANMARK was at sea. Captain Hansen fled with his ship to the United States where she 
was used by the Coast Guard to train future officers. A bronze plaque on the DANMARK’S 
after deckhouse commemorates her Coast Guard service. While recounting tales of their 
“30 days before the mast,’ which included such memorable highlights as hot Danish pud- 
ding, Lieutenants Sawyer and Harbeson noted nostalgically there has been little change in 
the DANMARK since her wartime service with the Coast Guard. Both Coast Guard officers 
are attached to Eighth Coast Guard District Headquarters in New Orleans. 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT COAST GUARD LEAGUE officers for 1952 were installed recently 
at a meeting in Santa Barbara, Calif. Art Thompson (bottom row, center), was sworn in 
as the League’s new District Commander succeeding Art Petersen (top, left). Others 
here are (left to right, front row): Capt. John Trebes, Commander 11th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict; Thompson, and Capt. Leon Morine, Chief, Public Information Division, Coast Guard 
Headquarters. In the back row (left to right) are Peterson, Mrs. Raymonde Theill, the 
League's public relations officer for the West Coast, and Lt. Comdr. Kenneth E. Wilson, 
legal and intelligence officer for the 11th District. 
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A STEEL BOAT which will not sink despite being flooded with thousands of gallons of water, and which runs under its own power in 
that condition, is seen here in a demonstration of the first non-sinkable stock steel cruiser to be built in power boat history. The demgn- 
stration was put on for a group of Army, Navy and Coast Guard officials. Photo shows hose being played into boat from pier at start 


of demonstration. 


New Type Steel Boat Defies Experts’ Attempts To Sink It 


cA 26-foot steel boat which 
will not sink despite being flooded 
with thousands of gallons of water, 
and which runs under its own 
power in that condition, was ex- 
hibited recently in a demonstration 
of the first non-sinkable stock steel 
cruiser to be built in power boat 
history. 


The demonstration, which was 
put on for a group of Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard officials, took 
place in the Raritan River at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., home of the revo- 
lutionary craft’s builder, the Welin 
Davit and Boat Division of Conti- 
nental Copper and Steel Industries, 
Inc. Intended for Governmental 
purposes as a patrol or utility boat, 
the Welin Non-Sinkable Cruiser 
will also be available in pleasure 
craft models for the general public. 
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In the first phase of the demon- 
stration, a four-inch fire hose pump- 
ed river water into the new boat to 
a height of 18 inches in the cabin 
section. When it reached this point 
it ran out of wide scuppers in the 
after end of the self-bailing cockpit 
as fast as it was poured in. 


The necessary buoyancy to offset 
the weight of water and engine and 
to keep the Welin afloat, is provided 
by two large, steel air tanks built- 
in under the cockpit deck. In addi- 
tion the whole forward cabin of 
the steel cruiser becomes an air com- 
partment by locking a watertight 
door in the forward bulkhead. 


William F. Hickson, vice presi- 
dent of Continental, and general 
manager of the Welin Division, ex- 
plained, ‘“There are about three tons 
of water in her now, but even if 


she filled, the vessel won't go down 
because of these three air vaults. In 
any other craft, wooden or steél, 
the weight of the water added to the 
half-ton heft of the engine would 
force the boat under.”’ 


To demonstrate further, the 
scuppers which allowed the water 
to flow out of the non-sinkable 
boat were plugged with wooden 
blocks. The pump added water un- 
til it reached a depth of about three 
feet inside the hull, when it began 
spilling out over the edge of the 
boat's stern. The vessel stayed 
safely affoat on an even keel. 


Although the engine was deep 
under water, the rubber-booted 
boat operator started the motor 
with no difficulty. Under its own 
power the craft ran smoothly and 
easily in the river current. 
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Underwater engine operation is 
made possible by the power plant 
being encased in a steel watertight 
compartment. Snorkel-type venti 
lators run from the compartment 
to the deck amidships. As an added 
safety measure, an automatic blow- 
er forces fresh air through the com 
partment when the ignition switch 
is turned on. 

Another safety factor in the new 
steel vessel is the installation of two 
separate fuel tanks above the cock 
pit floor under the side decks. “—I'wo 
tanks allow for long range cruis 
ing and for reserve fuel supply, 
while topside location prevents 
spilled fuel from settling in the 
bilges where its fumes become high- 
ly dangerous. Under the present 
set-up, spilled fuel runs harmlessly 
owt of the scuppers. 

The non-sinkable cruiser, like 
Welin-built lifeboats, is of riveted 
cOnstruction for — stress-freedom. 
Pre-cut plates of 12-gauge, copper- 
bearing steel are hot-dipped in zinc 
for rustproofing. Tests for high 
temsility and puncture-proof quall- 
ties of the craft were made by firing 
.38 calibre copper-jacketed bullets 
against the side of the boat at point 
blank range, with no more dam- 
age than slight denting. 

According to Hickson, ‘‘There 
isn’t much more we can add. The 
boats are seaworthy, fire-proof, 
rust-proof, puncture-proof and now 
sink-proof. Perhaps in a few years 
we can experiment with an atomic 
powered engine.” 


AT CAPE MAY, N. j., Millard Hopper, former world checker champion (left), congratulates 





CALLING GREENLAND 
PATROL 


RE you a veteran of the former 

Greenland Patrol? Then lose no 
time in getting in touch with LCDR 
John MacLeod, Old Customhouse, 
815 Olive, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Perhaps you're still in the Coast 
Guard. Or perhaps you have re- 
turned to civilian life. Perhaps you're 
on the West Coast or the East 
Coast or the Gulf Coast. No 
matter where you are, get in touch 
with LCDR MacLeod! 

Why? Well, a gala reunion is 
being planned on the 25th and 26th 
of October, and it is hoped that all 
former members of the Greenland 
Patrol will be presen. 

Captain C. W. Thomas, famous 
Greenland skipper, is sponsoring the 
reunion plans. Chief problem is that 
of getting in touch with all the gang 
who served on the Greenland Patrol; 
they're scattered to the seven winds. 
So if you are one of the gang or if 
you know someone who served with 
the Greenland gang, act promptly in 
order that reunion plans can proceed 
speedily. Pass the word along!! 











WAKEFIELD REUNION 


HE time is rapidly approaching 

for the second annual reunion of 
men who served aboard the USS 
WAKEFIELD! This year the reunion 
will take place in Boston. 

All WAKEFIELD shipmates are 
urged to communicate at once with 
Carmine Ciampa, 86 Waite Street, 
Malden, Mass. Full details of the 
plans for a gala reunion will be for- 
warded by Ciampa. But do act 
promptly! Contact Ciampa today! 








~ 


Quartet Of Shipmates 
Move Into Retirement 


Te Aircraft Repair & Supply 
Base of Elizabeth City, N. C., saw 
the departure of four oldtimers re- 
cently. An aggregate of over 103 
years of faithful service had accrued 
by the four men concerned. Ma- 
chinist Charles E. Frazier, Chief 
Aviation Machinist’s Mates Walter 
T. Dykes and Stanley M. Sagers, 
and Chief Engineman Dennett H. 
Ransom retired by order of Coast 
Guard Headquarters and are now 
civilians. Their new status gives 
them an envious position which 
former shipmates wait for longing- 
ly. Each of the named personnel 
will be missed by the Coast Guard. 


Machinist Frazier, who entered 
service from Everett, Washington, 
expects to go west and become a 
citizen of San Diego, California. 
Chief Dykes, who hailed from Mce- 
Comb, Mississippi, will now settle 
down in San Jose, California. Chief 
Sagers was born in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, but is proceeding to San Diego, 
California. Chief Ransom, origi- 
nally a native of McDade, Texas, 
will settle down in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, his adopted city. 


At appropriate ceremonies, before 
the entire crew of the Base, each of 
the retiring personnel was presented 
with a watch from the officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Base for 
faithful and devoted service to the 
Base and to the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Prior to the presentation of the 
watches, the following farewell 
words were spoken by Commander 
W. W. Vennel, Commanding Off- 
cer of the Aircraft Repair & Supply 
Base. 


‘To you, Mr. Frazier, Chief 
Dykes, Chief Ransom and Chief 
Sagers, I personally, and for each 
and every officer and man of this 
Base, extend deep appreciation for 
your long and faithful services to 
the Coast Guard and particularly 
to this Base. We will all miss you 
as shipmates. Your departure will 
be noticed in many ways. Each of 
you has contributed immeasurably 
to the history and esteem of the 





Charles K. Talley, YN1, of the Personnel Department, and Joseph Perry, seaman recruit, in 

front of a huge magnetic checker board. Both men played the former champion to a draw 

in an exhibition held at the Coast Guard Recruiting Center, in which Mr. Hopper encountered 
over forty contestants at one time. 


Base and to the Coast Guard. We 
are truly sorry to see you go. How- 
ever, there comes a time when all 
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like to take advantage of their in- 
alienable rights, and I feel positive 
that you will go out in the world, 
as new civilians, and find that con- 
tentment which is due you. As I 
said, we are sorry to see you go, 
but also at the same time we're 
happy for you that the day has ar- 
rived so that you may enjoy the 
many years ahead without the ever 
pressing requirements placed on you 
by Active Coast Guard Service. 

“T wish you all happiness in your 
new role as civilians and know that 
others now will reap from your 
experience as the Coast Guard has 
for the over 100 years accumulated 
time which you gave so unselfishly. 
Good luck to you.” 


All Hands Took Part 


Concurrent with the March of 
Dimes winding up this year’s drive, 
the Coast Guard Aircraft Repair & 
Supply Base of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., climaxed the part it played 
in the great fight against polio by 
turning over to the Elizabeth City 
committee of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis the sum 
of $427.20, representing voluntary 
contributions from officer, enlisted 
and civilian personnel of that unit. 
This far exceeds the contribution 
of $288.02 for 1951. 

The outstanding success of the 
drive at this Coast Guard aircraft 
overhaul and supply unit is attrib- 
uted to the interest and enthusiasm 
of our March of Dimes Committee 
consisting of both military and 
civilian employees. 

Efficient organization, publicity 
and unique collection systems aided 
greatly in rendering such an excel- 
lent showing in the contribution 
per capita as well as the total 
amount. Instances of this were a 
bingo party held at the Base mess 
hall and a raffle with valuable 
prizes. The bingo party awarded 
ten prizes and a door prize and was 
attended by military and civilian 
personnel and their friends. At the 
raffle, first prize of a wrist watch 
was won by Mr. C. Lawter, AMS, 
assigned to PBM hull department. 
Mr. L. M. Parker, upholsterer, as- 
signed to the fabric show, won the 
second prize of a fishing rod and 
reel. The various shops employed 
several methods of filling the iron 
lung boxes. 
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HE ONLY WAY to peace and national security is through preparedness. We 

must come face to face with the truth about the kind of a war which might 
scourge the world in the future if we are not strong enough to keep it from 
breaking out. It would be total war with every one of us, military and 
civilian alike, upon a ‘‘firing line’’ which would by no means, as in the past, be 
confined to a limited — distance — area of fighting. 


Lieutenant General Raymond S. McLain 











RECENTLY ELECTED TO HOLD offices in the Boston District Club of the Chief Warrant amd 

Warrant Officers Association are, left to right, front row: SCLK Claude M. Hutchins, presi- 

dent; RELE John M. Brady. vice president. Back row: CHBOSN Ralph A. Small, purser; 

CHMACH Sydney M. Schweppe, treasurer, and CHPLCK Bernard S. Loebig, secretary. Meet- 

ing on the last Thursday of each month, at the Coast Guard Base, Boston, the Club is 

presently enjoying increased activity in its membership drive and now has a large mem- 
bership of Warrant and Chief Warrant Officers in the Boston area. 


- Ww Nass we 


KEY FIGURES IN AN organization known as the Retired Coast Guard Association, St. 

Petersburg, Florida, are these six well-known retired shipmates. Seated: Secretary-Treas- 

urer Robert Gross, Second Vice President Delworth Ballard and President S. D. West. 

Standing: Toastmaster Robert Barber, First Vice President Harold Palmiter and Retiring 

President M. C. Youmans. Detailed information about this Association may be obtained 
by contacting R. U. Gross, 4627 Second Avenue, South, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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WITH REBEL FLAVOR — 


SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN 


Coast Guard Womenfolk 
Asked For This Cooking Feature! 


I; ALL started many weeks ago 


when a number of persons were 
making known their likes and dis- 
likes about the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. Most of the 
in the group were women 
of Coast Guardsmen. All of us 
agreed that one of the best features 
in the MAGAZINE was the joke 
page, and we expressed the wish 
that this rollicking page not be 
omitted. 


persons 


But then up spoke Gladys Ma- 
honey. Said she: ‘‘There simply 
isn’t enough material of interest to 
the womenfolk. I admit,”’ said she, 
“that the MAGAZINE is essentially 
a man’s magazine, but there should 
be at least a small amount of news 
and features that would have strict 
ly feminine appeal.” 


There was some agreement with 
what Gladys had to say, so I asked 
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wives ~ 





By BETTY TRAUBEL 











for suggestions. Finally, the recom- 
mendation was made that the Edi- 
tor be requested to devote one page 
to the subject of cooking. Yes, 
thought many of the ladies, cooking 
is a good subject that is of interest 
to women as well as men. All men 
have an interest in what they eat 
and many in the Coast Guard are 
charged with the task of preparing 
food for the general mess. Yes, let's 
have a cooking page! It should 
prove to be a page that both men 
and women can enjoy, even from 
their different viewpoints. 

I approached the Editor with our 
recommendations. ‘‘Great!’’ said 
he, ‘‘but who is going to conduct 
such a page?”’ 

“You are, of course,”’ 
surprise. 


said I in 


“Oh, no!”’ replied the Editor. 
“In the first place my knowledge 
of cooking is limited to burning 
two slices of toast in the automatic 
toaster each morning! I don’t know 
enough about the subject to write 
intelligently. And in the second 
place, there are too many other-de- 
mands being made upon my time 
and energy. You ladies are wel- 
come to use space in the MAGAZINE 
but you will have to accept the task 
of preparing material for publica- 
tion!” 

So there we were. I don’t know 
whether or not the Editor thought 
he had successfully halted our am- 
bitions, but I surprised him by say- 
ing, “All right. I'll prepare the 
material for publication —— aided 
and assisted by my sisters of the 
skillet.”’ 

So that’s how it came about that 
you folks are right now reading this 
page dealing with the subject of 
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REAL SOUTHERN STYLE 


cooking. Me, I’m a Southern gal 
so it’s natural for me to lean heavily 
to Southern-style cooking. If a 
page of this type is to again appear 
in future editions of the MAGA- 
ZINE, I’m going to have to look for 
support from many of you good 
Coast Guard wives. I hope you will 
give some careful study to the 
preparation of articles that can be 
published on this page. (EDITOR'S 
Note: IJ'll wager that the ladies 
will enjoy this one installment of 
a feminine page, tf only because of 
the novelty, but they'll not support 
the feature by contributions of suitt- 
able material for future publication! 


E. b.) 


The Old South and good food 
are practically synonymous. Along 
with its reputation for beautiful 
ladies of incomparable charm and 
chivalrous gentlemen of the Robert 
E. Lee school, the South prides itself 
foremost on its fame for fine cook- 
ing. 


And that pride is justified, as will 
testify anyone who has ever eaten 
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STUFFED CRABS A LA CREOLE 
a real old-fashioned home-cooked 
Southern meal. There is a touch 
of magic in the wonderful dishes 
that have been handed down from 
generation to generation since ante 
bellum days. Many of the dishes 
that were piled high on the groanin’ 
boards of olden times are still 
around in the same form as they 
were down in the land of 
cotton, in the days ‘‘befo-the-wah.”’ 


served 


Cooking in the Old South was 
an art, and many recipes were care- 
fully guarded family secrets handed 
down from mother 
like heirlooms. Large families, a 
pattern of leisurely and gracious 
living, and a sense of genuine hos- 
pitality are among the factors that 
accounted for the Southerner’s in 
tense interest in good food. 


to daughter, 


A competitive spirit prevailed in 
the kitchens of Southern homes 
with rivalry keen to outdo one an- 
other in serving the ‘‘mostest of the 
bestest." Households of different 
families became celebrated for spe 
cial dishes and the fame of these 


magnificent foods became wide- 


spread. 


Dixieland was a land of plenty. 
Smokehouses were well-stocked 
with cured hams, chickens, and tug- 
keys, while huge pantries were 
bursting with freshly-ground corn 
meal, homemade and 
bounteous other 
staples. 


preserves, 
quantities of 


Perhaps one major reason for the 
excellence of the old-fashioned 
Southern dishes is that the cooks 
were unstinting in both their in- 
gredients and their time. They 
were generous in their use of sea- 
sonings, fats, and flavorings. These 
cooks did not take lightly their 
recipes calling for an hour or more 
of constant stirring and_ tedious 
watching. To these artists of the 
kitchen, the final culinary triumph 
they would bear in all its glory to 
the dinner table justified their pa- 
tient and painstaking toil. 


Modern living necessarily has 
changed many of the old Southern 
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concepts of cooking. It is almost 
impossible to follow some of the 
recipes exactly as they were given a 
century ago. For instance, one ante- 
bellum cookbook admonishes: 
“The cornmeal of commerce will 
not be satisfactory in any receipt 
given here. It has been bolted and 
kiln-dried out of all natural flavor. 
Take the trouble to get meal water- 
ground from white flint corn and 
fresh from the mill. Then you will 
have something worth spending 
your time and efforts in  prepar- 
ing.” 


With time more limited, servants 
few and far between, processed and 
canned foods more prevalent — 
not to mention rising food costs — 
Many a modern young Southern 
homemaker has adapted her great- 
grandmother's favorite recipes to 
suit today’s needs. She has learned 
to substitute frozen or canned foods 
amd come out with the same, and 
sOmetimes even tastier, results. She 
knows that creamy, rich margarine 
i$ an economical and nutritious in- 
gredient to replace the old-fashioned 
farm fats that great-grandmother 
used because they were hers for the 
asking. She knows how to cook, 
with her sleek, modern cooking ves- 
sels on her streamlined gas or elec- 
tric stove, the same dishes that 
would have taken her ante-bellum 
predecessor twice the time and effort 
with her heavy kettles over the 
smoking wood stove or open fire 
place. 


Times and conditions may have 
changed, but the old-fashioned 
Southern recipes still hold their tan- 
talizing goodness and flavor even 
when adapted to today’s markets 
and modern modes of living. The 
culinary art of Southern cooking is 
a heritage and tradition which the 
passing years have not dimmed. 
Delicious dishes first concocted be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line in the 
days of long ago still prove a de- 
light to the most discriminating 
taste of native Southerner, East- 
erner and Westerner alike. 


Presented here are two appetiz- 
ing and nourishing recipes for some 
favorite dishes of the Old South, 
slightly modified for modern cook- 
ing methods. 
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SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN 


Though the South is famous for 
many dishes, fried chicken is with- 
our a doubt the best-known of the 
delicacies for which Dixie is cele- 
brated. Many injustices have been 
committed in the name of Southern 
fried chicken, and frequently a fowl 
masquerading on a menu as ‘‘South- 
ern fried’’ does not vaguely resemble 
the genuine article. Some people 
are under the impression that 
Southern fried chicken is covered 
with cream gravy — this is not the 
case at all, however. Any native 
son of the South would cry out in 
protest at chicken served in such 
fashion. The true Southern fried 
chicken is crisp on the outside, ten- 
der and moist on the inside, with 
the meat an incomparably delicate 
flavor. Gravy is served separately, 
for biscuits, rice, or potatoes. Any- 
one who has never tasted chicken 
prepared in this way has never 
tasted chicken at its finest. This 


recipe for frying chicken as it is 
done by one the South’s most re- 
nowned cooks will make a hit in 
any section of the country. 


l frying chicken (112 to 2 Ibs.) 

1!) cups sifted enriched flour 

l teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

3 cup fortified margarine 

tabiespoons enriched flour 
cup milk 
teaspoon salt 

Chill. Com- 


Roll each piece 
(Some people 


Dress and disjoint chicken 
bine flour, salt and pepper. 
of chicken in flour mixture. 
prefer to put the flour and chicken in a 
brown paper sack and shake until the 
chicken is thoroughly coated.) Place mar 
garine in a heavy frying pan and melt over 
medium heat. Brown chicken in hot mar- 
garine. When all pieces are browned, cover 
and fry low heat until chicken is 
(about one hour). Remove chicken 
from the pan and keep hot. Add two 
tablespoons of flour to drippings and blend 
well. Add milk. Stir and cook over me 
dium heat until gravy is thick. Add salt. 
Pour into a gravy dish. (If plain gravy is 
desired, use hot water in place of milk.) 
Margarined, hot fluffy rice goes well with 
this fried chicken. One chicken will serve 
four 


over 
tender 


* 


STUFFED CRABS A LA CREOLE 


One special type of Southern 
cooking — and probably that most 
recognized and highly praised by 
visitors to the region — is the Cre- 


ole dish. The chefs of New Orleans 
today specializing in this culinary 
artistry have won admirers from 
every corner of the globe. One food 
expert has rapturously described 
Creole cooking thus: “‘It has in it 
the cunning seasoning of the French, 
the fire of Spain, and the dark magic 
of the African.’’ Creole dishes are 
favorites in every Southern house- 
hold, but it is in the Louisiana and 
Gulf Coast country where Creole 
cooking reigns supreme. The creole 
seasonings add a magnificant flavor 
to seafoods — in particular, the 
shrimp and crabs so popular in that 
section of the country. One dish 
which will linger long in any gour- 
met’s memory is stuffed crab a a 
Creole. It is rich and spicy, a treat 
to be remembered by anyone who 
appreciates fine food. 

1 dozen large crabs, cooked and 


cleaned, or |!) -lb. can of crab 
meat 


cup minced onion 

clove garlic, minced 

cup of fortified margarine 
cup minced green pepper 
Hot milk or water as needed 
slices toast, crumbled 
teaspoon of grated nutmeg 
Salt to taste 

Pepper to taste 

Dash Tabasco Sauce, if desired 
small bay leaf 

Cracker crumbs. 


Pick 


claws. 


crab meat from the bodies and 
Save the empty crab shells. Brown 
onions, garlic, and green pepper in margar- 
ine over medium heat. Add crabmeat and 
cook until a golden brown. Add enough 
hot milk or water to half fill the pan. Add 
crumbled toast, salt, pepper, Tabasco Sauce, 
and bay leaf. Cook mixture until thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove bay leaf. Fill 
crab shelis with the mixture. Top with 
cracker crumbs. Bake in a 325 degree oven 
for 15 minutes. If crab shells are not avail- 
able, bake the mixture in individual rame- 
kins or stuff into green ripe 
tomatoes. This recipe will make six serv- 
ings. 


peppers or 


: 2+, 4 


(Epitor’s Note: The future 
fate of this culinary feature depends 
entirely upon the response from our 
readers. Not only do we want com- 
ments from the womenfolks, we 
want comments from men and par- 
ticularly from men whose regular 
duties are associated with the han- 
dling, storing and preparation of 
food. Let’s hear from you, critic- 
ally or favorably.—E. L.) 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
your Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in ihe Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard,”’ 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 





Enclosed is money order in amount of ) 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





| 
| 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 215 West Sc.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


($2.50) . f { one year ) 
$1.25 ( 1 Payment fora ) ix month { 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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The notion that the way to find 
a gas leak is with a lighted match 
is an exploded theory. 
x ok ok 
“Well, my father has another 
wife to support.” 
“Bigamy?” 
“Naw, I just got married.”’ 
* * * 
Traveler: “‘Is this hotel run on 
the American plan?”’ 

Clerk: “‘Yes, any of the bell 
boys will supply you with liquor.” 
x ox ok 

Two kittens 
tennis match. 
First—‘‘Aw, let’s go.”’ 
Second—‘‘No, wait a minute. 
My old man’s in this racquet.’ 
* * x 


were watching a 


“Mommy, Mommy,” bawled 
the little girl, ““Daddy just poisoned 
my kitty.” 

Don’t cry, dear,” 
mother sympathetically. 
he had to.” 

“No, he 
heartbroken 
me I could.”’ 

* * * 


replied the 


‘Maybe 


screamed the 
“He promised 


didn't,” 
child. 


Many 
dark. 


a dull girl shines in the 


* ae 
Stepping to a jewelry counter, a 
department store customer admired 
the jeweled American flags on dis- 
play. Holding one on her finger, 
she asked, ‘Don’t they come in any 
color besides red, white and blue?” 
* * * 
Joe: I see that in New York a 
man is run over every half hour. 
Moe: Poor fellow. 
« * * 
“Pardon me, does this train stop 
at Tenth Street ?”’ 
“Yes, watch me and get off one 
station before I do.”’ 
“Thank you.” 
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“Conductor, which end of the car 
do I get off?” 
“Either one, madam, both ends 
stop at the same time.”’ 
x * * 
The course of true love 
runs up a big light bill. 
* * * 


never 


She: 


scream.” 


“If you try to kiss me I'll 


He: ‘‘Not with all these people 
around.” 

She: ‘‘Well, let’s go to a quieter 
spot.”’ 

* * * 

Brown: Back to town again? I 
thought you were a farmer. 

Green: You made the same mis- 
take I did. 

* * * 

“Papa, what is the person called 
who brings you in touch with the 
spirit world?” 

“A bartender, my boy.”’ 














Now repeat after me. “Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers.” 


Sea Captain: There is no hope; 
the ship is doomed. In an hour we 
will all be dead. 

Seasick Passenger: Thank heaven. 

* * * 

Then there was the bitter golf 
match between two Scots under a 
broiling sun, in which one of them 
had a stroke — and the other made 
him count it. 

. & & 

Harvard: ‘Don't you think our 
yard is an intriguing place?” 

Dartmouth: “Yeah, it’s a regu- 


lar fairyland.” 
— 


Some girls are like dried-up cu- 
cumbers — they’re 
when pickled. 

* 


much better 


* Ok 
“T’m losing my punch,” said she 
as she left the party in a hurry. 
* * * 
“The birds do it: 
The bees do it; 
The little bats do it. 
Mamma, why can’t I take fly- 
ing lessons?” 
e+ * * 
“That dress looks very well on 
you.” 
“Why, of course it does. I was 
just made for this dress.”’ 
“You should have held out for 
a fur coat!” 
a ae 
Her dress was tight, 
She scarce could breathe; 
She sneezed aloud, 
And there stood Eve. 
x * x 
Fashion Note: ‘‘They are wear- 
ing the same thing in brassieres this 
year.” 
* * * 

Binks: “‘If it hadn’t been for 
my wife, I’d have spent every penny 
I had long ago.” 

Friend: ‘She 
practical woman.”’ 

Binks: “Yes. She spent it for 
me. 


must be a very 


a = » 


A psychologist is a man who, 
when a beautiful girl enters the 
room, watches everybody else. 

* * * 


“Did you tell Jim I was a liar?” 
“Gosh, no, I thought he knew.” 
ok * * 
‘How can you keep eating at the 
fraternity house?’ 
“Oh, I just take a tablespoon of 
Drano three times daily.” 
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“I’m looking for a criminal law- 
yer,” said the stranger. “Have you 
one in your town?” 

“Well, we've suspected so for 
years, but we've never been able to 
catch him at it.”’ 

x * * 

The census taker was having dif- 
ficulty finding out the age of Judie 
Jones. 

“Did the Hill girls tell their age?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Well, just put down that I am 
as old as they are.”’ 

As the census taker walked away, 
he jotted down: ‘“‘Judie Jongs — 
as old as the Hills.” 

a 


“Is this the student laundry?”’ 

"Ves, sit.” 

“Well, I'm a student. Kin I get 
a bath?” 

* * * 

A drunk got on a Main Street 
bus and sat down beside an elderly, 
white-haired old lady. 

“You may not know it,” said 
the old lady, ‘“‘but you are going 
straight to hell, young man.”’ 

The drunk jumped to his feet 
and hollered to the driver. ‘‘My 
gawd, let me off. I'm on the wrong 
bus!” 

. & © 

When the newlyweds got on the 
train the groom tipped the porter 
and whispered, “Don’t tell any- 
body we were just married.” 

The next day the couple were 
very embarrassed to find everyone 
staring at them, and finally con- 
fronted the porter. 

“No, suh,”’ came the emphatic 
reply. “‘Every time they asked me 
if you was just married, I'd tell 
‘em no indeed, you was just good 
friends,” 

* * * 

The lady of the house was enter- 
taining her bridge club when the 
pattering of tiny feet was heard on 
the stairs. She raised her hand for 
silence. ‘‘Hush,’’ she said softly, 
“the children are going to deliver 
their good night message, it always 
gives me a feeling of reverence to 
hear them... .” 

There was a moment of silence— 
then shyly, ‘‘“Mama, Willie found a 
bed bug.” 

* * * 


A paradox is two places to park 


A man was perched atop one of 
Richmond's buildings contemplat- 
ing suicide, and a policeman had 
made his way to the roof to try to 
persuade him not to jump. 

“Think of your mother 
father,’’ pleaded the officer. 

“Haven't any.” 

“Think of your wife and fam- 
ily.” 

“Haven't any.” 

“Your girl friend, then.” 

“T hate women!” 

“All right, think of Robert E. 
Lee.” 
“Who's Robert E. Lee?’’ 

“Jump, you damnyankee.” 

* * * 


and 


Father looked hard at his wife 
and then at his son. ‘“That boy has 
taken money from my pocket!”’ he 
stormed. 

“Ernest,’” she protested, ‘“‘how 
can you say that? Why, I might 
have done it.”’ 

Father shook his head. ‘‘No, you 
didn’t, there was some left.” 

eo re 
If he can remember so many jokes, 
With all the details that mold 
them, 
Why can’t he recall with equal skill 
How many times he’s told them? 


——. 


At 
Uniform 
Shops 
And 
Ships’ 
Service 
Stores 


AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


FAVORITE GAL... 
FAVORITE COLLAR 


Both have to be perfect or ‘re no 
fonger favorites. That's why every Linene 
Collar is perfect. Always fresh looking, 
snowy white and made to be perfect fit- 

Look your best always — wear 


Remember, Linene cloth faced, paper 
filled Collars can be worn on both si 

m they get soiled, into the waste 
basket. It reduces laundry expense, it 
saves time and fuss. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO. 


111 PUTNAM AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





—_ 


a 




















2 


, 


YOU, 6x Yuli 
ee ee a rn Meh 


-_— 








boats. “Meet Herb and Ralph. All I could find was a couple of yeomen. Leap Year, you know!” 
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PERSONNEL ITEMS 


Commander John H. Forney has joined 
the staff of Rear Admiral Louis B. Olson 
as operational training and mobilization 
planning officer for the Coast Guard's East 
ern Area. Commander Forney, a graduate 
of the Naval War College, has commanded 
the Coast Guard Cutter HALF MOON on 
North Atlantic weather patrol for the last 
two Commander Forney will be 
stationed at Eastern Area Headquarters, 
N. Y. He will be working with Coast 
Guard ships and aviation units from New 


years 


foundland to Texas 


+ * * 


Rear Admiral Russell E. Wood has as 
sumed command of the 5th Coast Guard 
District, Norfolk, Va. He relieved Captain 
Lee H. Baker, whose transfer to the Coast 
Guard Academy, New London 
executive officer was recently announced 


Conn., as 


* * * 


When the Coast Guard Cutter TAMAROA 
Sailed on her mission, she was in 
¢ommand of Commander George W. Sted 
Man. Jr., 48-year-old veteran ship master 
whose was command 
of the Coast Guard Base, Boston. Aboard the 
JAMAROA, Commander Stedman 
Commander W. Keith 
been named to attend the 
Staff Co lege. Norfolk 

Before Commander Stedman entered the 
Goast Guard as a lieutenant in 1942, he 
had led a varied and successful career in the 
merchant estate, finance and 
OH production. He holds an unlimited mas 
ter’s license in the 
has served aboard vessels of the 
Munson and Dollar Lines. At 21, he was 
mamed master of the Grace Liner SANTA 
THERESA. Later he commanded the SS 
PRESIDENT PIERCI 


+ * * 


latest 


previous assignment 
relieved 
Thompson, who has 
Armed 
Virginia 


Forces 


marine, real 
merchant marine and 
Grace 


John J. O'Meara 
Western Pacific 
construction of 
loran stations 


Lieutenant Commander 
will leave 
where he will supervise 
additional Coast Guard 
Lieutenant Commander O'Meara, a 
engineering graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, entered the Coast Guard in 
October, 1942 
construction detachments along the Atlantic 
Coast, the South Pacific, and the Aleutian 
Islands during World War II. 
Lieutenant 
awarded the 


shortly for the 


civil 


serving with Coast Guard 


For its war 
Commander 
Navy 


time deeds 

O'Meara’s 

Unit Commendation. 
oo 


unit was 


Chief Machinist Hugh S. Hanna, engin 
eering officer aboard the Cutter ARBUTUS, 
will report to the Coast Guard Re-activa 
tion detachment, Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
on April 28, to assist in the re-commis- 
sioning of the RAMSDEN, a wartime de- 
stroyer escort. The new home port of the 
RAMSDEN has not yet been announced 

. £2 


Just about two weeks prior to the recent 
Cutter COURIER, 
announced a 


commissioning of the 


one of the crew members 


little commissioning ceremony of his own 
George Pinckney, ENC, and his wife an 
nounced the birth of a six-pound daughter, 
Linda Sue 
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COMMANDER JOHN FORNEY recently join- 

ed the staff of Rear Admiral Louis Olson in 

New York as planning officer for the East- 
ern Area. 


More Retirements 


Th following enlisted men were re- 
cently retired by reason of physical disa 
bility 

Edward Ducary, EN2 
Danie. Licknosky, RM2 


John McShane, FN 
Charles Pope, SN 
Theodore Schutte, ET 2 
Walter Swagerty, CS 
aT 


? 
? 


Billy Demmon, I 
John Hodson, ENC 
Hugh McClellan, MM2 
Edward Schultz, BT 1 
Oliver Skoglund, MMC 
William Warren, CS}. 
Abraham Kaleikau, SN 
Thomas McDaniel, SN 
Harold Simmons, BMLC 
Clyde Berrest, EMT 1 
William Dowe, SD3(P). 
Howard Graves, SKC 
Thomas Harrison, BML 1. 
John Henderson, ET 2. 
Russe | Holder, EN2. 
“a C” Howell, FN 
Ralph Kuhn, BM2 
Walter Lehmann, SN. 
Walter Lewis, ENLC 
Cuyler McCoy, ENC 
Harold Morin, CSC. 
Clarence Pace, ENC 
Donald Phillips, QM3(P). 
Ernest Ruberg. EN2. 
Robert Schroeder, RM1 
Jack Shannon, EM} 
Henry Snyder, AD1 
Otis Titus, Jr.. YN3(P). 
Robert Trotter, CS2. 
Raymond Troxell, Jr., SA. 
Carrol Weatherly, CS2. 
Marion Young, SN. 
Retired by reason of 30 years’ service 
was John McDonald, BM1. 


(AN) (P). 





You cannot do a kindness too 
soon, because you never know how 


soon it will be too late.—Emerson. 











Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
te correspond with others who desire tranafers. 
The addreaser encloned in parenthesis indicate 
the arean to which the men wish to he trans- 
fered 
JOHN M. CLARE, EN2. Whitehead Life- 
boat Station, Spruce Head, Me. (3rd or 
11th District) 


JOHN J. DAVICHICK, SN, Boon Island 
Light Station, New Castle, N. H. (Ship 
on West Coast) 


JOHN B. McMAHAN, SA, CGC Willow, 
Yerba Buena Is., San Francisco, Calif. 
(8th District) 

SYLVESTER TIGER, SA, CGC Mag- 
nolia, Yerba Buena Is., San Francisco, 
Calif. (8th District) 


HENRY W. JEHLING, FN(EM), CGC 
Mackinac, CG Base, St. George, S. L, 
N. Y. (2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th District) 


HOWARD G. WARREN, SN, CGC 
Rhododendron, 27th W. & Commodore 
Way, Seattle 99, Wash. (11th or 12th 
District) 


MURRAY WAGNER, TN, CGC Cook 
Inlet, Portland, Me. (11th or 12th Dis- 
District) 


MURDOCK STRICKLAND, EM2, USCG 
Academy, New London, Conn. (7th or 
8th District) 


WILLIAM B. WEINRICH, 
Castle Rock, Constitution 
ton, Mass. (12th District) 


JUNIOR B. BOZZO, SN, CG Depot, 
Gloucester City, N. J. (11th or 12th 
District) 


QUIRINO GONZALES, SD1, CGC Men- 
dota, Wilmington, N. C. (7th District) 


EDWARD S. PAWIELSKI, YN2, CG 
Depot, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd, 9th, 
11th, 13th District or CG Training Sta- 
tion, Groton, Conn.) 

JOSEPH M. NADEAU, SA, CGC Lowe, 
Long Beach, Calif. (1st or 3rd District) 


RICHARD V. EASON, SN, COTP Office, 
Box 2406, Custom House Station, New 
Orleans, La. (5th District or North 
Carolina) 


FRANK KATYNSKI, SN, Port Security 
Unit, CG Depot, Gloucester City, N. J. 
(9th District) 

JOSEPH BRADY, SA, CGC Lowe, Long 
Beach, Calif. (New York or Cleveland) 


PAUL CRAVEN, SN, and GEORGE 
VINCENT, SN, both of the CGC 
Absecon, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(Craven to 9th District; Vincent to 8th 
District) 


EN3, CGC 
Wharf, Bos- 
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JAMES A. SLAGLE, EN3, and ROBERT ROBERT A. MILLER, SO3, CGC Men- 


R. FUNK, FN, both of the CGC Cook dota, Wilmington, N. C. (11th Dis- 
Inlet, Portland, Me. (Both to 13th Dis- trict) TIDE RIPS 
trict) 


waite Sol . se a ROBERT D. STAFFORD, QM3(P), 
LAW RENCE E. HART, FN(EN), ¢ ARL CGC Cactus, Constitution Wharf, Bos the Annual of the 
W. HANSELMAN, FN, EDWARD M. 


: 4 ton, Mass. (Maryland) U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
DALEY, RM3, and DOMINICK V. 


CONDARI, SA, all of the CGC Lowe, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, SA, CGC Cook A PICTURE PORTRAYAL OF 
Long Beach, Calif. (All to 3rd District) Inlet, Maine State Pier,, Portland, Me 4 YEARS OF ACADEMY LIFE 


THEODORE S. GALDA. DCl. CG (2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th District) , 
Sat Age : : 23 Back Copies of '46, ’47 
oar Station, Groton, Conn. (New wf 1 1AM C. COKER, EN3, CGC Active, 48, '49 os ‘51 and’52 
™ — City) Monterey, Calif. (3rd District) : . ; 
AMBROSE A. PECHACEK, BM1(ESG), an oa il a 
and WILLIAM F. HATCHER, BM2 HOWARD E. GIERER, SA, CGC Cook erento ay 
(ESG), both of Port Security Unit, Inlet, State Pier, Portland, Me. (2nd, 5th $5.00 A COPY 
Ellis Island, N. Y. (Both to 2nd, 5th, or 9th District) 


7th or 8th District) JOHN F. CAMP. EN2, Lightship WAL- 
RICHARD A. SMOOT, CS3, CGC Tam- 531, c/o Postmaster, Fort Screven, Ga. CADET C. E. JURGELEWICZ 
arack, CG Base, Sauit Ste. Marie, Mich. (Miami) Bus. Mgr. Tide Rips 1952 
(11th District) WALTON R. MIDGETT, BMC, Port U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
RAYBURN DELOACH, GM3, CGC Security Unit, Pier 34 South, Philadel- New London, Conn. 
Matagorda, Boston 13, Mass. (7th or phia 47, Pa. (5th District) 
8th District) 


FRANK G. LUTO, SA, CGC Escanaba, 


CG , Alameda, Calif. stric 
Tong it Mameds, lit Corb Disc) 1 NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
CG Base, Charleston, S. C. (1st or 9th AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


District) FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 


ROBERT T. DOYLE, SA, CGC McCul- OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
loch, Constitution Wharf, Boston 13, 


Mass. (3rd District) GOVERNMENT SUBSTANTIAL 
LESLIE H. DICKMAN, SN(SO), CGC EMPLOYEES SAVINGS 


Cook Inlet, Portland, Me. (West Coast) —— 
0 e or ai ' e est oas RHEA BUILDING Fl NANCE PRIVILEGES 
ROBERT POOLE, SA, ESG, P.S.U., 1401 W. Lancaster 


Philadelphia, Pa. (1st District) Fort Worth, Texas COM PANY 


RAYMOND F. DOLESE, EN3, CG Life DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 
boat Station, St. Simon Island, Ga. 


(Conn., Rhode Island or New York) 
ALEX G. GLOVER, SA, CGC Woodrush, 
Duluth, Minn. (5th District) 


Ss a J 
THOMAS E. MEARS, RM2, CGC Yama o@' 
craw, Boston, Mass. (11th or 12th di p @Cla inancin 
District. 1 
BENNIE G. DIZE, SN, State Pier, Port ' ‘ oF 
land, Me. (5th District) . . ervice 
GERALD J. ANDREIN, SN, CGC Half . “ 


Moon, Pier 44, Brooklyn, N. Y. (9th 


District) TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


DEAN A. FOSTER, EN3, CGC Barataria, and WARRANT OFFICERS 
Portland, Me. (9th District) 


STANLEY B. SNYDER, SN. Duluth Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Lifeboat Station, Duluth, Minn. (LB Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Station on Lake Michigan or Lake Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Huron) Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 

FRANCIS J. McCAULEY, SA, CGC = F 
Lowe, Times Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. It Will Pay You to Investigate 
(CG Yard, 3rd, 5th or 7th District) 

PAUL E. ZACHRICH, SK3, CGC Ari- 
adne, Key West, Fla. (2nd or 9th Dis- 


trict) FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION | 


THEODORE ANDREWS, SA, CGC and Affiliates 


Humboldt, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mase. (9th District) 718 Jackson Place Washington 6, D.C. 


JOSEPH B. STEWART, SA, CGC Me 
Culloch, Constitution Wharf, Boston, F i 
Mass. (5th, 7th or 8th District) For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


R. S. HORNBY, BM1, CGC Legare, New AUGUSTA, GA.. LOUISVILLE, KY., 
Bedford, Mass. (11th or 12th District) 615 Marion Bldg. HONOLULU, T. H. 606 S. 4th Street 
RONALD H. BLOCK, SN, Dayhead Life- BETHESDA. MD. 1410 Kapiolani Blvd. PANAMA CITY, R. P., 

boat Station, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 4650 East West Hy LONG BEACH, CALIF., Ave. Nacional No. 29 

(9th District) COLUMBUS, GA.. 110 W. Ocean Blvd. WARRINGTON, FLA., 
R. J. BRIGGS, QM2, CGC Lowe, Long Martin Bldg. 31 Navy Blvd. 

Beach, Calif. (1st, 3rd or 5th District) 


Please address inquiries to: 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Ta lays is Or. VALUE 


RS, 
TO OPE RATORS 
Sa tage Your meg = 
simple, ncise lang 
Diesel Operating £ RMain- 
tarting— 


avoens 


Fi DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL | 


Pi 
gs—Cylinders— 
Lubrication—Cooling Systems 
—Fuel ee Engine Indi- 
cator—G tTs—Engine 
Rev ersing Semi. “Diesel En- 


srioms 


gines—Ans 
—Horse Power Calculations, Including Two-C pele 
Diesel Engines. ALL DETAILS ARE PLAINL 
BROUGHT OU om Saves fuel and operating troubie 
384 Pages, FULLY ILLUST 


To ort THIS PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE For DR _YOURSELF 
— — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Name 
Address 


Employed by 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay S8t., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Househo 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE < RGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 











FOUR O BAN 
4 MORFOLK, VA. 


a att ae sims vaca 
U. §. Coast Guard Mail Orders 


Given Special Care 








Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 


Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 
44 WHITEHALL 8T. NEW YORK 











SQUARE _ most complete 
uare Knot book 

KNOT ever published! 
HANDICRAFT $3.50 
We 3 —” 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
Nell GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
 ] 


Construction 
of All Types 
e 
Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland Boston 


New london 
Key West 


Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 

















JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE_ 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 

















The Oldest Established Place of 
Its Kind in Norfolk! 


SAVAGE'S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Specialists to U. 8. Coast Guard 
UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mail Orders Given Prempt 
And Careful Attention 
Measurement Blanks and Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


Ask The Old-Timers About The 
Reliability Of SAVAGE’'S 
Phone 21283 
236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 








IMMEDIATE 
SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost automobile insur- 
ance .. . Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments .. . 
accidental death . . . comprehensive 
personal liability . . . comprehensive 
fire and theft coverage. Policy in force 
on active or inactive status. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 


Floater policy covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 
This policy protects your household 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
jewelry and valuable personal effects. 
Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 











FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION 





ADDRESS __ 


214 BROADWAY 


AGE_ 


MARRIED SINGLE_ 


DESCRIPTION OF CAR 





ANNUAL MILEAGE _ 


AGES OF 


BUSINESS USE? DORIVERS__ 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Goon afternoon, Readers! This 
month you find me with a problem 
on my hands. Several persons have 
asked me to prepare some instruc- 
tions that would teach people how 
to write — specifically, how to 
write for this MAGAZINE. 

Now that’s quite an assignment. 
In the first place, I do not at all 
feel qualified to instruct other per- 
sons in the art of writing. There 
are many persons in the Coast 
Guard with better qualifications 
for such a task. However, I’m the 
fellow who is saddled with the job, 
so I'll not shirk it. 

First of all, you must feel that 
you have something to say; you 
must have an urge to put words on 
paper in order to convey to others 
the subject that is in your mind. 
A fellow can do a fairly good piece 
of writing if he simply warms to 
the task and lets his feelings pour 
forth. Regrettably, too many per- 
sons cannot let their feelings come 
forth, perhaps held back by a feel- 
ing of inferiority. 

Secondly, use a typewriter if one 
is available: and, for heaven's sake, 
don't single-space your typing! A 
manuscript that is double-spaced, 
or even triple-spaced, is easily han- 
dled by those who must edit it. 

And leave generous margins on 
the sides of the paper — generous 
margins so the editor can make 
proper notations, corrections, altera- 
tions, etc. 

Don’t be too greatly concerned 
with formal techniques that you 
may have studied in some book 
dealing with writing. For example, 
the preceding paragraph starts with 
the conjunction ‘‘and.”’ That is an 
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inexcusable error in the minds of 
the perfectionists but there are many 
perfectionists who know all the 
rules of English composition but 
have never succeeded in writing one 
solitary interesting story! 

Perfection is all right in its place 
but the reader of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE who pays three 
dollars for his year’s subscription 
wants to read paragraphs that have 
punch, color, vigor, drama! This 
is a break for the inexperienced 
writer. He need not concern him- 
self too greatly with such things 
as split infinitives and mixed meta- 
phors; he should concern himself 
with the simple task of telling a 
story in heart-warming, simple 
language. 

Above all else, get away from the 
Service style of writing! If Seaman 
Johnnie Jones performed a thril- 
ling rescue at the crack of dawn one 
recent day, do not — Oh, please, 
do not say: “JONES, John 
(205-502),SN, arrived on deck at 
0600, 1 April,1952. He entered 
the water at 0610 and reached 
BROWN, Arthur (505-606), 
FN, at 0615. At 0620 Jones suc- 
ceeded in fastening a line to 
Brown.”’ Heaven forbid! 

A few months ago we had the 
most unpleasant task of declin- 
ing a manuscript that had been pre- 
pared by a crew member of a cer- 
tain cutter. There was worthy 
material in the manuscript but the 
author had violated all of the sug- 
gestions contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The manuscript had 
been typed in single space fashion; 
only scant margins were left at the 
sides, and all names and times were 
entered in the cold and impersonal 


official style used when making an 
entry in a log book. 


Always strive for short sentences; 
always strive for short paragraphs. 
Long and rambling statements lead 
to confusion and error. True, a 
few great masters of literature have 
written extremely long sentences 
but these are the exceptions to the 
rule. A short sentence is likely to 
convey a clear and precise meaning. 
Too, there is a rhythin to a series of 
short sentences akin to the pleasing 
tapping of the shoes of a clever tap 
dancer clean, clear, emphatic, 
positive. 


Do I hear someone ask, “What 
about the fellow who doesn’t have 
access to a typewriter?” Your Edi- 
tor hastens to assure all hands that 
a typewriter is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Hand-written articles are in- 
deed welcome, but they, too, should 
be generously spaced so that the 
editor's pencil can quickly race be- 
tween the lines and in the margins, 

A lot of lads may like to know 
that the first editorial written for 
thts MAGAZINE by the Editor, more 
than twenty years ago, was writ- 
ten with pencil, in longhand! As 
a monkey-wrench-wielding chief 
machinist’s mate, your Editor had 
not at that time been introduced 
to the refinements of a typewriter. 
(Anyone care to read that first edt- 
torial? You'll find it on Page 1 
September issue, 1930, entitled, 
“Asking For a Break.”’” How many 
of you old salts still have that 
copy?) 

In the final analysis, don't let 
anyone hesitate to submit manu- 
scripts. Even if you violate every 
suggestion made in these para- 
graphs, we will welcome your work 
and it will be given careful and 
considerate study. 


Ax APOLOGY is due to several 
hundred readers who found it im- 
possible to obtain copies of our Feb- 
ruary and March issues. This un- 
usual circumstance was due to un- 
forseen increase in circulation. Hun- 
dreds of subscribers were disappoint- 
ed. We sincerely regret our inability 
to supply sufficient copies of those 
two editions, but we are pleased to 
be able to report that hereafter suf- 
ficient copies will be available to 
blanket the entire Coast Guard. 
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Planning For Tomorrow? 


OME DAY — maybe soon, maybe a few years away — you may return to civilian life. 
Perhaps you will settle down in the friendly atmosphere of your old home town; per- 
haps you will live in some city which you have come to like during your years in the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

When that day comes, you will want to have a plan for your future as a civilian. 

Maybe, even now, you are giving some consideration as to what you will do, how you 

will get into a respected business, and how you will get into the kind of work you will enjoy. 

Just as important, you are probably giving some thought as to how you can set yourself up for 
economic independence and progress. 

If you are thinking along this line, may we suggest that you give some consideration to the 
possibility of joining one of the most progressive and respected firms in the business world today? 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company, designers and manufacturers of business forms for the busi- 
ness world, is such a firm. And the nearest thing that you can have to owning a business of 
your own, without investing any capital on your part, is a position which we may have for you, 
depending on the locale in which you wish to work, and several other factors which we can talk 
Over at any time. 

Every business house in America is either a customer or a prospect for business forms manu- 
factured by THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. Possibly, you will find a prosperous future 
in helping us serve the business houses of America. One of our jobs is to help American business 
men increase efficiency in their organizations by carefully studying their present methods of hand- 
ling paper work, then presenting ideas which help them get work done faster and more efficiently 
with a minimum of effort and expense on their part. And, also, our work is to manufacture 
salesbooks, invoice forms, purchase orders, statements, requisitions, and thousands of other widely 
used business forms for these customers —- and to manufacture them by the most economical 
methods of printing production known in the printing industry today. 

With a huge factory on the Atlantic Seaboard. THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is 
in an ideal geographical location to render outstanding service to business accounts in cities from 
Maine to Florida, and anywhere east of the Mississippi. 

A sales representative of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY receives liberal commis- 
sions, the backing of one of the largest and most experienced firms of its kind in the world, and 
the full cooperation of everyone in the organization who can help the salesman make business 
more and more profitable as the years go by. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, in business since 1916, presently sells more than 
50,000 of the nation’s leading organizations. Most of the company’s sales representatives have 
found that their personal business has grown year after year, and the majority of our representa- 
tives are leading citizens in their respective communities. 

As a sales representative for THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, you will find that you 
actually receive every cent that you earn, and that your earnings are limited only by your own 
initiative and ability. Remember, today a salesman is just about the only man in the world who 
actually gets paid the exact amount he earns. If you work in any other line of work for someone 
else, remember that your emplover expects to make a profit on your efforts. It is only natural that 
he should sell your services and your work to his customers at a price which is higher than the 
amount which he is paying you. In our business, the company would naturally make a profit on 
your efforts, too, but because you are a salesman who gets paid according to the amount of work 
you do and the amount of business you bring in, there can be no limit on your income. As you 
grow, and your business grows, your income grows in exact proportion. And best of all, under 
all present laws, the government sets no ceiling on your earnings. 

In a respected business, where your personal income is limited only by your own initiative 
and ability, you can find a future that is worth ‘‘coming home’’ to. 

Now, it is obvious that THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY does not have an unlim- 
ited number of such positions waiting for anyone who wants one. In many cities, our present 
sales force is excellent and adequate. But it is quite possible that we have a spot for you. At least, 
it is well worth considering and talking about. 

It is our belief that the United States Coast Guard is composed largely of high type men whom 
we would like in our organization. Knowing that we still have many sales territorities open, and 
that the possibilities are unlimited, it occurred to us that we might have a spot for you in that old 
home town, or in that city which you have come to like during your years in the U. §. Coast Guard. 

Keep us in mind, and when you are about to return to civilian life, drop us a line or stop in 
for a chat with us at our home office. Then you can tell more about whether the job appeals to you, 
and we can tell whether we sincerely believe that you can become a success in the job. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 


C. MORTON STEWART, JR., Vice President and Sales Managec. 
3120-56 Frederick Avenue Baltimore 29, Maryland 
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“| like HANDYSETS! 


They're clean and neat... and 


EASY TO USE.” 


HANDYSETS 
SAVE TIME! 


Yes, HANDYSET business forms are clean 
and neat . . . and easy to use. Furnished with 
carbons pre-interleaved between copies, they 
are ready for writing. Just write, then snap 
them apart. ( 


And for further savings in time, as well 
as for additional efficiency, several related 
forms can be combined into one Handyset 
form. Then, one girl fills in all related forms 
in one swift typing. For example, in one 
easy writing, she can fill in the invoice, sales- 
man’s copy, file copy, accounting copy, the 
shipping label, packing slip, and the express 
form or bill of lading. 


HANDYSETS are ideal for use as invoices, 
purchase orders, statements, and other widely 
used business forms. Write or phone for 
samples today, 








The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








em Have you read “PLANNING FoR TOMORROW’? 





These baseball stars pick 


FOR FLAVOR 
FOR MILDNESS 








ner for the : 
different cigarettes. Says Ed, “I picked Indians—like his team-mate, Bob Lemon “no-hit”? fame is a Camel fan. Allie 
Camels for mildness and flavor. No other —smokes Camels. Early reports: “For stated, “I’ve smoked Camels a long time 
cigarette gives me so much pleasure!” steady smoking, my choice is Camels! andI know how mild a cigarette can be! 
His team-mate, Hank Bauer, agrees! They’re mild and they taste great!” And that Camel flavor sure is great!” 


Le Lopate: vant Farly Wyph vee vi. All Ropralal sie 


er of double 


TEST FOR MILDNESS...TEST FOR FLAVOR... SEE WHY 


\\-ay GAMEL IS AMERICAS 
\ MOST POPULAR CIGARETTE 
_ BY BILLIONS / 


Smoke Camels for 30 straight days. See 
how flavorful Camels are, pack after pack 
. See how mild Camels are, how well they 
agree with your throat as your steady 
smoke. You'll know why Camel is by far 
America’s most popular cigarette ! 


R. J. Reynolds Tebaceo Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


2 (22-3in 195 
Preacher fe 01 ‘ 
sok Srtionee /Voke yout own sensible 30-Day 
—Carl Furillo, Clem Labine, Clyde King \ f P 
and Billy poet pene meg a Came! Ulohess ast th your F-Zone 
agree on Camels,” says Roe. “Camels 


taste great and they're really mild!” —7 fr Throat. : Ttr se 





